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To the Members of the REA: 


As the time approaches for the biennial meeting of the Association, which 
is to be held at Oberlin College on May 6-7, the importance of that occasion 
becomes increasingly apparent. This is true both because of the program em- 
phases and because of the decisions to be taken concerning the future of the 
Association. The program is printed on the two following pages. 


The selection of the major theme, “Sources of Vitality in the Religious 
Community,” and its analysis into three main areas were determined after dili- 
gent effort on the part of the Central Planning Committee and much discussion 
by the Executive Committee. Exploration of the uses of liturgical form and 
gtoup ceremonial as expressions of religion and vehicles of a religious heritage 
has been neglected by many of us. It is dictated by our common desire to so- 
cialize religious experience. . 


Also, religious educators are showing much concern over the emergence of 
a novel type of evangelism among youth. To what extent is it an authentic 
phenomenon? In what respects is it, perhaps, dangerous? 


Again, in a time of rapidly accelerated social change, when both Jews and 
Christians feel the impact of great ethical imperatives, directives for religious 
social action are urgently needed. Not only so, but the influence of current 
“realistic” theology, which stresses the limitations characterizing all social 
action, has pressed heavily upon the social faith of many devout persons. 
Clear and earnest thinking is called for. 


Against the background of our consideration of these themes we shall take 
up at Oberlin the pressing question, ‘“Where do we go from here?” Wide dif- 
ferences of opinion exist among us as to the channels into which the energies 
of a group of professional educators should be directed. I shall not characterize 
these differences here for they will appear in individual communications that 
are being sent to the entire membership. It is already apparent that issues will 
be rather sharply drawn. 


This makes it especially important, first, that there shall be a large and 
representative attendance at the meeting, and, secondly, that those who are 
deeply concerned over our future policy and objectives shall let their views 
be known in advance. We are making a new departure in preparing for 
Oberlin, because the situation calls for it. We intend that decisions taken there 
shall rest upon the most adequate possible canvass of opinion. 


I am not suggesting that any meeting of a professional association can, or 
should, make once-for-all, bridge-burning decisions. But this meeting prom- 
ises to be much more than ordinarily important with respect to the purposes 
and policies of the REA. 


I request that our readers write to me as fully and frankly as they desire 
about the course which they believe the Association should take. Also that 
groups of the membership who can assemble for the purpose discuss the issues 
that are to engage our attention at the meeting and report such consensus as 
may be reached. I will take counsel to the fullest possible extent on all com- 
munications received in order that they may have adequate consideration. 


In a spirit of devout inquiry let us prepare for Oberlin. 


F. Ernest Johnson 
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Program Prospectus For Biennial Meeting of The 


Religious Education Association 


OBERLIN, OHIO, MAY 6-7, 1946 


MAJOR TOPIC: 


Sources of Vitality in the Religious 
Community 


Some sections of our religious com- 
munity — Jewish, Catholic, Protestant — 
seem currently more vital than others; that 
is, they are more successful in capturing 
the interest and loyalty of young people, 
or generate more enthusiasm, or grow 
more rapidly, or have a greater sense of 
mission. 

What are the sources of this vitality? 
What are the results? 

Where these signs of vitality occur, to 
what extent are the outcomes in harmony 
with the genius of the Hebrew-Christian 
traditions? To what extent is their effect 
divisive or otherwise injurious? To what 
extent does the vitality of these religious 
communities serve to sustain and extend 
the well-being of the total community? 

What readjustments or reorientation in 
religious education are called for in light 
of these varying expressions of vitality in 
the religious community? 

Monday, May 6, 10:00 A.M. 

Opening Address by F. Ernest Johnson, 
President of the Religious Education Associ- 
ation: Forces that give rise to ferment in 
religious communities today. 

An analysis of the dynamic social and 
ideological forces that are affecting the 
development of all religious groups to- 
day, with special reference to factors that 
religious educators must take into account. 

2:00 P.M. 

Address by a representative of Judaism: 
Elements of vitality that center in the com- 
mon ceremonial and symbolic observances of 
the religious community. 
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Religious education in all movements 
involves induction into the corporate re- 
ligious community and participation in its 
life and worship. In many quarters to- 
day there is renewed emphasis on these 
cultic elements. Often stress is laid on 
the distinctive forms and observances of 
a particular group. 

What are the values of this dramatic, 
non-rational approach as compared with 
instruction and discussion? 


What can worship and ritualistic par- 
ticipation do that cannot be accomplished 
by any other part of the educational pro- 
gram? 

What is the relation between spon- 
taneity and form in religious education? 


How can pride in one’s own tradition 
be developed so that its effect will not 
be divisive? 


How can ancient symbols be interpreted 
so that they may be associated with mod- 
ern personal and social problems? 

7:30 P.M. 

Address by a Protestant educator: 
Elements of vitality that center around evan- 
gelistic mass meetings, challenges to personal 
decision, and other pietistic forms of expres- 
sion. 


In Protestant circles today there is a re- 
surgence of evangelistic expression. Move- 
ments somewhat outside the established 
churches, such as the Youth for Christ 
Movement, are attracting a wide following 
in scores of American communities. The 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion has sponsored a Christian Mission to 
Teachers which stresses the importance 
of evangelism in education. Neo-Chassi- 
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dism constitutes a somewhat similar phe- 
nomenon within Judaism. 

How may one account for the response 
of young people to movements of this 
kind? 

Has evangelism a valid place in a pro- 
gram of religious education for children? 

What basic issues regarding the goals 
and methods of religious education are 
raised by this current evangelistic em- 
phasis? 

What is “progressive” religious educa- 
tion doing to arouse emotional response 
to the central religious truths and values 
which children and young people should 
share in furthering? 

Tuesday, May 7, 9:30 A.M. 

Address by a Catholic educator: 
Elements of vitality in religious communities 
that center in efforts at social reconstruction. 

Movements for social action seem to 
be gaining in Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish circles. Within these communities 
are vigorous organizations that press upon 
churchmen the need to support or oppose 
specific measures in domestic or interna- 
tional affairs. The Religious and Labor 
Foundation succeeds in uniting church- 
men of the three faiths in common efforts 
with representatives of organized labor. 
In some quarters there is resistance to these 
crusading movements, on the part of those 
who stand for a more “‘personal” expres- 
sion of religion. Among those who sup- 
port these movements there is a feeling 
that social action is not being integrated 
effectively into the educational program 
of the churches. 

What is the intrinsic relation between 
religion and social action? 

How can religious groups join with 


“secular” groups for social and political 
ends and still retain their distinctive re- 
ligious convictions regarding both ends 
and means. 

What evidence is there that a vigorous 
social emphasis in religious education will 
gain a hearty response from young people 
and adults? 

How can the social concerns of return- 
ing veterans and college students be re- 
lated to religious programs with these 
groups? 

2:00 P.M. 
Implications for the Religious Education 
Association 


From its inception the Religious Educa- 
tion Association has sought to be a front- 
line movement dealing with vital issues 
in the relation between religion and educa- 
tion. What are the most pressing needs 
today with which the Religious Education 
Association should be concerned? What 
contribution can it make to the directing 
of current expressions of religious vitality 
into constructive channels? What modi- 
fications, if any, in its charter and organi- 
zation are called for in light of the current 
situation ? 

Papers will be prepared in advance by 
individuals who have definite recommenda- 
tions about the future direction of the 
Religious Education Association. 

A business meeting will follow the dis- 
cussion. 

6:00 P.M. 

Meeting of the Board of Directors. 

Note: Persons at the conference who. 
are interested in particular age-groups, e.g., 
children, youth, student, are urged to get 
together at mealtime for fellowship and 
discussion. 





If you need to write ...... 
F, Ernest Johnson, 297 Fourth Ave., New York City 10, is President of the R. E. A. 
Paul M. Limbert, 36 Dartmouth St., Springfield, Mass., is Chairman of the Program Committee 
Leonard A. Stidley, Oberlin College, Ohio, is in charge of local arrangements 
The Business Office of the Association is at 20 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 
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BIBLICAL SCHOLARSHIP 


and Religious Education 


A Symposium 


Note: We take pleasure in bringing to the attention of our read- 
ets the completion of the Revised Standard Version of the New Testa- 
ment, published on February 11, 1946, by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
With the permission of the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, owners of the copyright, we quote here a brief description of 
the work of the revision committee, taken from a manual of introduc- 
tion to this version. The remaining articles of the symposium were 
planned and procured by Dr. Leonard Stidley. Thanks are due to 


him and to the authors for their cooperation. 


THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE 


LUTHER A. WEIGLE 
Yale Divinity School 


HE Revised Standard Version of the 

New Testament published in February, 
1946, is an authorized revision of the Amer- 
ican Standard Version, published in 1901, 
which was a revision of the King James 
Version, published in 1611. 


The first English version of the Scriptures 
was John Wyclif’s translation from the Latin 
Vulgate, completed about 1380. The first 
English version to be made by translation 
from the original Hebrew and Greek, and 
the first to be printed, was the work of 
William Tyndale, from 1524 to his martyr- 
dom in 1536. It was followed by a succes- 
sion of versions, notably those of Cover- 
dale, 1535; the Great Bible, 1539; Geneva, 
1560; the Bishops’ Bible, 1568; Rheims and 
Douay, 1582 and 1609; and King James, 
1611. The last of these in time displaced 
the others in common use among Protestants, 
and came to be generally known as the 
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“Authorized Version.” 

The King James Bible of 1611 was, strict- 
ly speaking, a revision rather than a new 
translation. The instruction given to the 
translators were to revise the Bishops’ Bible, 
altering it “as little as the truth of the orig- 
inal will permit.” The Bishops’ Bible was 
itself a revision of the Great Bible, and it 
in turn was based on Coverdale and Tyndale. 
The title of the King James Version was: 
The Holy Bible, Conteyning the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. Newly Translated out 
of the Originall tongues: and with the for- 
mer Translations diligently compared and 
revised by His Majesty's Speciall Commande- 
ment. Appointed to be read in Churches. 

For more than two and a half centuries 
the King James Version was, to the mind 
of most people, the English Bible. The 
term “Authorized” has been applied to it 
as though it were the only “authorized” 
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Bible, or even as though this version had 
some special divine authorization which it 
does not share with other translations of 
the Word of God. The term simply means, 
of course, that it was officially recognized 
for use in public worship — “appointed 
to be read in churches,” as the title puts it. 
‘The King James Version was the third so 
authorized in England, the first being the 
Great Bible of 1539, and the second the 
Bishops’ Bible of 1568. 


As a result of the discovery of new manu- 
scripts and the development of Biblical 
studies, a demand for the revision of the 
King James Bible arose in the nineteenth 
century. In 1870 the Convocation of Can- 
terbury authorized the revision, and organ- 
ized a committee of British scholars to un- 
dertake it. With this committee was asso- 
ciated by correspondence a committee of 
American scholars organized a year later. 
In 1881 the English Revision of the New 
Testament, and in 1885 the English Re- 
vision of the Old Testament, were published 
— these including only such recommenda- 
tions of the American Committee as were 
approved by a two-thirds vote of the British 
Committee. By agreement the other recom- 
mendations of the American Committee 
were for fourteen years published as an 
appendix only. _ 


In 1901, at the expiration of the agree- 
ment, public demand led the surviving mem- 
bers of the American Committee to publish 
what they called the American Standard 
Version of the Bible. This is in effect a 
variant of the English Revised Version, em- 
bodying the recommendations of the Amer- 
ican Committee, and placing in an appen- 
dix the readings of the British Committee 
when these differ from them. The Amer- 
ican Standard Bible was copyrighted to pro- 
tect the text from unauthorized changes, and 
was published by Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
It has come to be used in America much 
more widely than the English Revised Ver- 
sion is used in England. 


In 1928, the copyright of the American 
Standard Version was transferred to the 


International Council of Religious Education, 
a body in which the educational boards of 
forty of the major Protestant denominations 
of the United States and Canada are asso- 
ciated. That body appointed an American 
Standard Bible Committee of scholars to 
have charge of the text, and authorized it 
to undertake further revision if deemed 
necessary. The charter of the Committee 
contains the provision that “all changes in 
the text shall be agreed upon by a two-thirds 
vote of the total membership of the Com- 
mittee’””» — a more conservative rule than 
had governed revision hitherto, which re- 
quired only a two-thirds vote of members 
present. 


The work of the American Standard Bible 
Committee was begun in 1930, and was 
suspended in 1932 because of lack of funds 
to provide for the expense of travel and 
secretarial service for the comprehensive re- 
vision which it decided to undertake. In 
1937 the necessary budget was provided, and 
the revision proceeded, with the authoriza- 
tion of the following vote of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education: 
“There is need for a version which embodies 
the best results of modern scholarship as 
to the meaning of the Scriptures, and ex- 
presses this meaning in English diction 
which is designed for use in public and 
private worship and preserves those qualities 
which have given to the King James Version 
a supreme place in English literature. We, 
therefore, define the task of the American 
Standard Bible Committee to be that of re- 
vision of the present American Standard 
Bible in the light of the results of modern 
scholarship, this revision to be designed for 
use in public and private worship, and to be 
in the direction of the simple, classic English 
style of the King James Version.” 


The Committee has worked in two Sec- 
tions, one dealing with the Old Testament 
and one with the New Testament. As with 
the revision in the 1870's, work upon the 
New Testament has been completed first, 
and that upon the Old Testament will take 
about four years more. All changes in the 
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translation of the New Testament have been 
submitted to the entire Committee, and in 
a very few cases a majority vote in the 
Section has been reversed by failure to re- 
ceive the support of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the Committee. 

The reasons for undertaking a compre- 
hensive revision of the English Bible at this 
time are threefold. They may be most 
simply stated in the form in which they 
apply to the translation of the New Testa- 
ment. 

1. The English Revised Version of 1881 
and its variant, the American Standard Ver- 
sion of 1901, lost some of the beauty and 
force which made the King James Version 
a classic example of English literature. They 
are mechanically exact, literal, word-for- 
word translations, which follow the order 
of the Greek words, so far as this is possible, 
rather than the order which is natural to 
English. Charles H. Spurgeon, the English 
preacher of the closing nineteenth century, 
put it tersely when he remarked that the 
Revised New Testament was “strong in 
Greek, weak in English.” “The Revisers 
in their scrupulous and conscientious desire 
to be prefectly true to the Greek have. . . 
been too unmindful of the claims of their 
own language,” was the comment of Dean 
Perowne. ‘They have sometimes been too 
literal, construing instead of translating; 
they have inverted the natural order of 
words in English in order to follow the 
Greek; and they have carried the transla- 
tion of the article, and of the tenses, beyond 
their legitimate limits.” A well-balanced 
and generally favorable article in the Edin- 
burgh Review for July, 1881, concluded by 
saying: ‘The revisers were not appointed 
to prepare an interlinear translation for in- 
competent school-boys.” These criticisms, 
which were made when the English Revised 
Version was published, apply as well to the 
American Standard Version. These versions 
convey the meaning of the Scriptures more 
accurately than the King James Version, but 
they have lost much of its beauty and power. 

2. Scholars are better equipped today than 
they were sixty years ago, both to determine 


the original text of the Greek New Testa- 
ment, and to understand its language. This 
is partly because of the evidence afforded 
by newly discovered manuscripts of the New 
Testament itself, but chiefly because of the 
amazing body of Greek papyri that has been 
unearthed in Egypt since the last decade 
of the nineteenth century — private letters, 
official reports, wills, business accounts, peti- 
tions and other such trivial, everyday record- 
ings of the on-going activities of human 
beings. In 1895 appeared the first of 
Adolf Deissmann’s studies of these common- 
place materials. He proved that many words 
which had hitherto been assumed to belong 
to what used to be called “Biblical Greek” 
were current in the spoken vernacular of the 
first century A.D. His discoveries revolu- 
tionized the study of New Testament Greek. 
The New Testament, we now know, was 
written in the Koine, the Common Greek 
which was spoken and understood practical- 
ly everywhere throughout the Roman Empire 
in the early centuries of the Christian era. 
It was a language without serious differences 
of dialect; and it covered a larger propor- 
tion of the civilized world than English does 
today. This development jn the study of 
New Testament Greek has come since the 
work on the English Revised Version and 
the American Standard Version was done. 
The revisers were unaware of what was so 


‘soon to be learned. The fact that we today 


bring to the interpretation of New Testa- 
ment Greek a whole new body of resources 
developed within the past sixty years, makes 
a revision of the English version of the New 
Testament imperative. 

3. In the Bible we have not merely an 
historical document and a classic of English 
literature, but the Word of God. And the 
Bible carries its full message, not to those 
who regard it simply as a heritage of the 
past or praise its literary style, but to those 
who read it that they may discern and un- 
derstand God’s Word to men. That Word 
must not be hidden in ancient phrases which 
have changed or lost their meaning; it must 
stand forth in language that is direct and 
clear and meaningful to the people of today. 
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With the American Standard Bible Com- 
mittee has been associated an Advisory Board 
made up of representatives from each of 
the denominations affiliated with the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education. 
This Board has acted in an advisory capa- 
city only; its members have been consulted 
with respect to the principles underlying 
the revision, and have made many valuable 
suggestions. 


The Chairman of the American Standard 
Bible Committee is Dean Luther A. Weigle, 
of the Yale University Divinity School; and 
the Executive Secretary, from 1937 until his 


death in 1944, was Professor James Moffatt, 
of Union Theological Seminary. The nine 
members of the New Testament Section 
who worked upon the Revised Standard 
Version are Professors Millar Burrows, Yale 
University; Henry J. Cadbury, Harvard Uni- 
versity ; Clarence T. Craig, Oberlin Graduate 
School of Theology; Edgar J. Goodspeed, 
University of Chicago; Frederick C. Grant, 
Seabury-Western and Union Theological 
Seminaries; Walter Russell Bowie, Grace 
Church, New York, and Union Theological 
Seminary ; and President Abdel Ross Wentz, 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg; 
with Professor Moffatt and Dean Weigle. 


II 


RECENT TRENDS 


In Old Testament Scholarship 


THEOPHILE J. MEEK 
The University of Toronto 


S A survey of recent trends in Old 
Testament scholarship, this paper will 
confine itself to the last eight or ten years. 
It will begin approximately where Barton 
left off in his excellent survey of 19381. Be- 
cause of the war the past ten years have of 
necessity been rather lean ones and nothing 
startling has been produced, with the trends 
largely in the direction already initiated in 
the previous ten years. Since our continent 
has been pretty much cut off from European 
scholarship for a large part of the period 
under review, the paper can take little ac- 
count of work done outside of America and 
to that extent it is incomplete. 


Probably the most important axiom that 
modern research has driven home with ever- 





1. Footnotes are all found at end of paper. 


increasing forcefulness is that to know any- 
thing we must know it in its historical set- 
ting; there is no hope of understanding any 
part of the Old Testament unless it is 
viewed in the frame work of its total histori- 
cal background. This is one of the very 
good trends in recent years and it is to be 
found in practically all modern writings. 
The day has passed when it was sufficient 
to know Hebrew only and one could con- 
fine himself exclusively to the Old Testa- 
ment. Today the Old Testament scholar 
must have a working knowledge of all the 
more important Semitic languages and he 
must know something of the culture of all 
the more important Semitic peoples?. “He 
who knows England only knows not Eng- 
land,” and he who knows the Hebrews 
only knows not the Hebrews. 
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‘One expression of this wider view is the 
important role that archaeology is playing in 
Old Testament scholarship. The shift from 
Turkish domination in the Near East after 
World War I to more enlightened govern- 
ments made it possible to put archaeological 
expeditions in the field on a scale never be- 
fore attempted and the result has been a 
flood of light on the ancient Near East that 
has given a realism to Hebrew life and 
thought never before known, as is readily 
apparent from a perusal of such works as 
Millar Burrows, What Mean These Stones? 
(1941), and C. C. McCown, The Ladder of 
Progress in Palestine (1943). 


In fact, so great is the current interest 
in archaeology that it has brought into ex- 
istence a new journal, the excellent little 
quarterly, The Biblical Archaeologist, 
founded in 1939 and edited by G. Ernest 
Wright*, and it has added not a little to 
the circulation of the longer established and 
more technical quarterly, Bulletin of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research, 
edited by W. F. Albright. For the archaeol- 
ogy of Trans-Jordan we now have the popu- 
lar treatment by Nelson Glueck, The Other 
Side of the Jordan (1940), together with 
his more technical papers in the Annual of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
His excavations and extensive surveys have 
given us a wealth of information about a 
region concerning which we used to know 
practically nothing. 

For the light that archaeology can shed 
on the religion of the Hebrews we have 
W. F. Albright, Archaeology and the Re- 
ligion of Israel (1942), which is packed 
full of information and interesting sugges- 
tions, but shows the current weakness in 
biblical archaeology: because the sensational 
thing is to make a find that confirms some- 
thing in the Bible, the atchaeologist is alto- 
gether too prone to be polemical rather than 
objective and to find confirmation where 
there is none. He forgets that the task of 
archaeology is to enlarge our knowledge and 
to define its details even more than it is to 
confirm anything ig the Bible. The result 
is that most of the writings in this field 


have to be discounted at least a little. On 
the other hand there is no question that 
archaeology has added tremendously to our 
knowledge of the Old Testament and there 
is scarcely a book or article that does not 
make some use of it. 

The present interest in archaeology is not 
only an expression of the wider interest of 
the Old Testament scholar today; it has also 
stimulated that interest, as is shown, for 
example, in the Ras Shamra finds. Here 
are a group of texts, written in a language 
akin to Hebrew and containing so much 
that has its counterpart in the Old Testa- 
ment that a mass of literature has grown 
up about them. By 1939 this was so exten- 
sive that it required 170 pages in C. F. A. 
Schaeffer, Ugaritica (pp. 153-322), to list 
all the titles, and the number has grown 
very much since then*. In fact, there is 
scarcely a publication in recent times that 
does not have some reference to them. 
Among other things the Ras Shamra texts 
show that the fertility cult and the mythology 
connected with it played an important role 
in ancient Syria and that adds somewhat to 
the arguments of a long array of scholars 
who find the fertility cult rather prominent 
with the ancient Hebrews’. Modern re- 
search has shown that this cult prevailed 
throughout the whole of the ancient world, 
so that it would be passing strange if it 
missed the Hebrew people entirely. That it 
did not is well demonstrated by the archaeo- 
logical finds as presented in J. B. Pritchard, 
Palestinian Figurines in Relation to Certain 
Goddesses known through literature (1943). 


Another outgrowth from archaeology is 
the present interest in Palestine geographical- 
ly. This has produced the Oriental Institute’s 
base map of the Near East; G. F. Owen, 
Palestine in Third Dimension (1942); 
and The Westminister Historical Atlas 
(1945), edited by G. E. Wright and F. V. 
Filson. These maps use a modern technique 
and could only have been produced in recent 
times. We have long needed something to 
bring George Adam Smith’s earlier works 
up-to-date and that need is now met by the 
last-named volume. For the geology of 
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Palestine we have the authoritative work by 
Leo Picard, Structure and Evolution of Pal- 
estine (1942). 

Another expression of the present concern 
in archaeology is the interest in the ancient 
versions of the Old Testament, which has 
been greatly stimulated by the discovery of 
the Chester Beatty and related papyri, many 
of which have now been published®. This 
is reflected in popular publications like F. 
G. Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient 
Manuscripts (4th ed., 1939), and H. 
Wheeler Robinson (ed.), The Bible in its 
Ancient and English Translations (1940), 
and in the fact that our most recent intro- 
duction, R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the 
Old Testament (1941), includes a discussion 
of the canon and text of the Old Testament, 
being the first book in its field to do so. 
Thus we have scholars writing about the 
ancient versions, but not a great deal is 
being done to bring out critical editions 
or to correlate them. The Old Testament 
in Greek by A. E. Brooke and N. McLean 
is still in process of publication and M. L. 
Margolis, The Book of Joshua in Greek, 
remains unfinished because of the death of 
its author. We need more works like these 
for all the versions, but the task is too 
tedious and laborious to attract the number 
of workmen that it should. One of the 
most promising is Harry Orlinsky’, one of 
Margolis’ students and a former student of 
the present writer. The work that has been 
done in the field tends to show that the 
Massoretic text is more reliable than used 
to be thought. The result is that textual 
difficulties, which earlier scholars solved so 
glibly by the easy method of emendation, 
are emended now only as a last resort or 
when supported by strong evidence from 
the versions. 

Another field in which there has been 
altogether too little work is Hebrew gram- 
mar and lexicography. Bergstrasser died be- 
fore he had finished his revision of the 
Gesenius-Kautzsch grammar, so that we have 
absolutely nothing in the field that is al- 
together up-to-date. At the same time schol- 
ars are keenly aware that there is a mass 


of new linguistic data and new philological 
techniques that should be utilized in our 
interpretation of the Old Testament, as is 
well illustrated by W. F. Albright’s treat- 
ment of the Balaam oracles in Numbers®. 
Alexander Sperber has been writing exten- 
sively on Hebrew grammar® and in most 
revolutionary fashion, but he has got little 
following. He does not pay enough atten- 
tion to comparative grammar and his re- 
sults are too negative’. A more acceptable 
technique has come out of the Boaz-Sapir 
school, as illustrated by Z. S. Harris, ‘Ling- 
uistic Structure of Hebrew,” Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, LXI (1941), 
143-671". For some years now the present 
writer has been urging a more critical ap- 
proach to the syntax of Hebrew’? and this 
may lead to a more up-to-date treatment of 
that field than what we have at present. 
In lexicography G. R. Driver is preparing 
a revision of the Driver-Brown-Briggs revi- 
sion of Gesenius’ lexicon. 


Much has been discovered in recent years 
to fix with considerable precision the chron- 
ology of the states bordering on Palestine 
(particularly Egypt and Mesopotamia) and 
this has naturally stimulated Old Testament 
scholars ta seek a more precise chronology 
for the Hebrew state than the traditional 
one. The two most important recent works 
in this field are E. R. Thiele, ““The Chron- 
ology of the Kings of Judah and Israel,” 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 1 (1944), 
137-86, and M. Vogelstein, The Chron- 
ology of Hezekiah and His Successors 
(1944), but unfortunately the two works 
differ considerably in their conclusions -so 
that we are little better off than we were 
before. In their effort to reconcile the many 
differences among the Old Testament data 
they resort to so much juggling of figures, 
calendars, and systems of dating that no 
two scholars could ever reach identical re- 
sults. For the fixing of dates in the post- 
exilic period an important tool is R. A. 
Parker and W. H. Dubberstein, Babylonian 
Chronology, 626 B.C.-A.D. 45 (1942). In 
this we have a series of tables by means of 
which any biblical date within the period, 
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given in terms of the Babylonian calendar, 
can be swiftly and accurately trast 
into the Julian calendar**. 


Today Old Testament scholars are no 
longer divided into the two warring camps 
of fundamentalists and critics as they used 
to be. Very rarely now do we have a writer 
as biased and bigoted as Oswald T. Allis, 
The Five Books of Moses (1943). The 
documentary hypothesis in its main outlines 
is pretty much taken for granted and the 
critical point of view in general. Hence it 
is no longer a heresy even for a Catholic 
scholar to emend the text and to accept at 
least some of the findings of critical schol- 
arship**. Scholars are much more objective 
than they used to be and here they show 
the influence of the scientific spirit of the 
day. At the same time there is no question 
that Old Testament scholarship is definitely 
more conservative. This is partly due to the 
natural reaction against the extremes of the 
preceding age; it is partly due to the cur- 
rent interest in archaeology which is sup- 
posed to confirm much in the Bible; and 
it is partly due to the influence of Barthian 
theology. The trend is apparent in Germany 
where the school of Albrecht Alt rather dom- 
inates the Old Testament field ; it is apparent 
in the numerous publications of the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem; it is apparent in 
Sweden in the school of Johannes Pedersen; 
it is apparent in the writings of H. H. 
Rowley, one of the most prolific of British 
Old Testament scholars; and it is apparent 
in the work of America’s most distinguished 
scholar, W. F. Albright. Indeed, the latter 
goes so far as to affirm that the Hebrew 
religion did not change in fundamentals 
from the time of Moses until the time of 
Christ?®. A more acceptable expression of 
the present conservative trend is to date the 
Old Testament writings somewhat earlier 
than they used to be dated, and this applies 
also to the documents, J, E, and P, pre- 
supposed by the documentary hypothesis’. 
A goodly number of the Psalms are now 
thought to be pre-exilic in origin,’’ and like- 
wise many proverbs, but the collection in 
both cases is of course late. 


The war has accentuated the conservative 
trend in another direction. By way of relief 
from the distress of war many people turned 
to the solace of religion and hence to the 
Bible, and to meet their needs a good many 
books have been written, attempting to show 
what message the Old Testament has for the 
people of today.4* Most of these writings 
are definitely apologetic in character and tend 
to read into the original more than is actually 
there.”® It is true that we should study the 
Old Testament for its message, but primarily 
for its message for its own day,?° not for 
our day, because it was not written for our 
day. The study of the past is essential for 
the correct understanding and guidance of 
the present, but the present is not the past 
and to read the one into the other is not fair 
to either. 

Old Testament scholarship, like other 
fields of human endeavor, has its fads. It 
goes from one extreme to another. A genera- 
tion ago it was much given to the analysis of 
writings into documents and we heard a 
great deal about the work of redactors. 
These seemed to increase in number with 
the years so that a single verse was often 
divided among several writers. The present 
trend is away from this. Not often do we 
get a book like W. A. Irwin, The Problem 
of Ezekiel (1943), which leaves less than a 
fifth of the book to Ezekiel and distributes 
the rest among commentators.24_ The present 
trend is to find unity where we used to find 
diversity, but few have gone so far as C. C. 
Torrey did a number of years ago in making 
Isa. 34, 35, 40-66 the work of a single 
author.2?_ In recent years, however, W. E. 
Staples has argued with considerable success 
for the unity of Ecclesiastes,2* on whose 
composite character scholars used to be as 
agreed as they were on anything. 

We have already noted that the doc- 
mentary hypothesis in its main outlines is 
now pretty much taken for granted, but 
scholars no longer hold with Wellhausen 
that J, E, and D reflect only the thinking of 
their own day and are of no significance for 
the times that they profess to recount, and 
that P is largely the creation of a fertile 
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imagination. A more cautious literary criti- 
cism, the comparative study of literatures and 
of history, a more objective approach, and 
the finds of archaeology, all go to show that 
even P contains much genuine ancient mat- 
erial and that all the documents rest ultimate- 
ly on a nucleus of ancient, authentic records 
which scholars are trying with might and 
main to recover. 


New and old material is found in all of 
them, even the latest, so that the Pentateuch, 
as we have it, is the accumulation of cen- 
turies, a literary “snowball that has rolled 
down the avenues of time, gathering more 
and more material the further it rolled and 
taking on new forms with every change in 
the course.” ~In some quarters there is 
a disposition to liquidate E in favor of J and 
D,?5 but this theory has received little fol- 
lowing as yet. There is also a disposition 
to separate the early laws from the narra- 
tives and to find their origin in sources 
other than J and E. The most interesting 
and suggestive study along this line was 
made in 1934 by Albrecht Alt, Die Ur- 
Spriinge des israelitischen Rechts,?* according 
to whom ancient Hebrew law falls into 
classes: laws expressed in the conditional 
form, which derive from casuistry, and those 
couched in apodictic form. The former 
are said to be Canaanite in origin and the 


later Hebrew, with their source ultimately. 


in Moses.27 Other scholars like Welch, 
Oesterly-Robinson, Bohl, and Lohr would 
explain the diversity of laws by the diversity 
of sanctuaries, but no two of them agree on 
details. 


Alt’s work, like much of the work on the 
Old Testament in recent years, shows the 
effect of the present fad in criticism, the 
so-called form-criticism (Formgeschichte). 
After determining and classifying all the 
literary types (Gattungen), the history 
of each type is traced back, before its written 
stage, to its origin on the lips of the people 
(Stoffgeschichte) and its place in their daily 
life (Sitz im Leben). The method was first 
used in the investigation of the fairy tales 
of German folklore and was introduced into 


Old Testament scholarship by Hermann 
Gunkel. It has been one of the several 
influences that have brought about the pres- 
ent conservative trend in Old Testament 
criticism. In the New Testament field it has 
been carried to the extremes so characteristic 
of fads, but in the Old Testament field its 
use has been much more temperate. 


In the field of prophetic criticism there is 
still great difference of opinion. The present 
discussion has to do with the relation 
between the prophets and the priests, the 
identity of the so-called false prophets, and 
the connection of the prophets with the cult. 
Opinions range all the way from the temper- 
ate position of A. R. Johnson, The Cultic 
Prophets in Ancient Israel (1944), to the 
extreme views of Alfred Haldar, Associ- 
ations of Cult Prophets among the Ancient 
Semites (1945), who sees little difference 
between prophets and priests and makes 
them all cult functionaries.?* 


After lying dormant for many years there 
has recently been a slight revival of interest 
in the theology of the Old Testament, which 
is another expression of the general conserva- 
tive trend. The most significant works have 
appeared in Germany,” and not much as 
yet has been done in the field by English- 
speaking scholars,*° and that may be just as 
well. The plea that J. D. Smart makes for 
its revival, “The Death and Rebirth of Old 
Testament Theology,”** needs to be read 
along with W. A. Irwin's more sober discus- 
sion, “The Reviving Theology of the Old 
Testament.”*? As A. B. Ehrlich observed 
long ago, the Old Testament is not a collec- 
tion of religious texts, but rather a “national 
literature upon a religious foundation.” 


Enough has been said in this brief sketch 
of present trends in Old Testament scholar- 
ship to indicate that it is still very much alive 
despite the war. It may not be as daring 
as it was, but it still refuses to be canalized.3* 
There are almost as many views as there are 
scholars, but it is noticeable that they are at 
least approaching a common ground. With 
the limited data available and the indefinite 
character of much of the material we can 
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never hope for complete agreement on many 
items. The important thing is that scholar- 
ship should be free and unfettered, and as 
unbiased as human beings can make it, with 
a fair hearing given to every point of view. 
And that seems to be the general trend today 
and therein lies our hope for the future. 
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HE problem of Hebrew origins con- 

cerns much more than the Book of Gen- 
esis, or even the Pentateuch. It involves much 
more than the primitive stage of Hebrew 
religion. The latest book in the Old Testa- 
ment, the Book of Esther,’ is a story of 
origins, the story of the origin of the Feast 
of Purim. Many of the writers interested 
in origins lived in the later period of He- 
brew history. An adequate consideration 
of their tales of origins involves attention 
not only to the ages about which-they were 





*Footnotes are all at end of article. 


writing, but also to the times in which they 
were writing, including the intentions and 
attitudes of the writers themselves. The 
application of this to the post-exilic Book of 
Ruth, in its present form a tale of the origins 
of the Davidic dynasty, is obvious. The 
third century B.C. Chronicler’s concern with 
origins is evident in his genealogical tables, 
in his picture of the cultus organization 
established by David, and at many other 
points. But we understand how he pictures 
the kingdoin of David as a holy common- 
wealth, a prototype of his conception of the 
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Jewish Church,? and how he provides prece- 
dents for the prerogatives of the clergy as he 
conceives them. To understand the P source 
in the Pentateuch we must appreciate the 
highly developed conception of the ecclesi- 
astical community of later Judaism. Our 
problem also involves the religion of the 
prophets, not only because of the influence 
of the prophets on the J, E, and D sources, 
but because of the attention given by the 
prophets themselves to Hebrew origins. Im- 
portant at this point is the attitude shown 
toward Hebrew origins in the books of the 
prophets, and the use made of the traditions 
of origins.’ 

The instructional values in the stories 
of Hebrew origins cannot be divorced from 
those in Scripture in general. A primary 
motivation of Scripture was religious educa- 
tion. The didactic motive in the Torah is 
obvious. The writings of the prophets were 
not preserved, collected, and edited out of 
any interest merely to preserve historical 
records. It is particularly in the editing of 
the books of the prophets that the teaching 
function of these books is apparent. The 
words “Behold, I have taught you” in Deut. 
4:5 are not so much the words of Moses as 
the expression of the purpose of the Deuter- 
onomic historian. The words “I sent all 
my servants the prophets to you early and 
late, saying, “Turn, I pray you, each from 
his evil way, and amend your doings’” in 
Jer. 35:15, etc. reveal not only the motive 
of the Biographer of Jeremiah,* but suggest 
to us something of the intended function 
of the books of the prophets. 


The Old Testament, as a whole, is de- 
liberate propaganda. The priestly writers’ 
interest in Moses was secondary to their in- 
terest in the cultus and community of their 
own day, although they would doubtless 
have denied this. But they were convinced 
that the cultus and community of their own 
day could prosper only if rooted in Mosaic 
origins. The teaching purpose of the story 
of creation in Genesis I is written so largely 
that he who runs may read, and is made 
explicit in the priestly decalogue in Exodus 
20:8-11, which exhorts observance of the 


Sabbath, “for in six days the Lord made 
the heavens, and the earth, and the sea, to- 
gether with all that in them is, but rested 
on the seventh day.” The story of Jacob 
at Bethel vowing a tenth to God if he would 
be returned safely to his father’s house was 
told not so much for its own sake, as to 
serve as a precedent (Gen. 28:22). The 
interest of the author of Daniel in the be- 
havior of the young men at the court of 
Nebuchadnezzar was less than his interest in 
the behavior of the Hebrew youth of his 
own day. This is not to criticize the Biblical 
historians. History is of no value unless 
it has meaning for 4s, unless it teaches #s 
something. God’s work and work in and 
through persons and events is a teaching 
word and work. Properly, with all the very 
real interest of the Hebrews in their history, 
that interest was not merely “academic.” 


Many pertinent illustrations of this could 
be given from the stories of Hebrew origins. 
These stories also reflect something of the 
authors’ opinions concerning the ultimate 
nature of that of which the origin is told. 
The narratives of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
are intended to disclose the nature of the 
Hebrew race and its place in history, and 
the destiny of the Hebrew race in the 
mind of God. The tale of the careers of 
Jacob and Esau is not merely an explanation — 
of the origins of the Hebrews and Edomites, 
nor only an attempt to explain historical 
relationships of the two nations. It discloses 
something of the world-view of the He- 
brews, their sense of destiny, and is an 
integral part of the larger drama of history, 
in which the Hebrews were destined to pos- 
sess the earth’s goods and to be served by 
others, for they were blessed by the true God 
(Gen. 27:28, 29). For the Hebrews myth, 
legend, and history were the language of 
their philosophy, and the world view of 
the Hebrews is reflected in the form taken 
by their stories of origins, whether those 
stories be myth, legend, or history. The 
story was a means of perpetuating that world 
view, to be taught to son by father. As 
truly as the teachings of the prophets, the 
stories were an important factor in the inte- 





gration of Hebrew culture, in the preserva- 
tion of its integrity, and in the prevention 
of assimilation to the spiritually inferior 
cultures of the Near East. 


The stories of origins in their contexts 
manifest the conviction that world history 
possesses a teleology. Many of the stories 
of origins in the Pentateuch were doubtless 
originally isolated myths and legends. Thus 
the story of Cain and Abel is only second- 
arily connected with the Adam and Eve 
narrative, and at one time existed entirely 
separate from the tradition of the infancy 
of the race.5 Indeed, the 4th chapter of 
Genesis is itself composite and its continuity 
superficial. A similar comment could be 
made with respect to the story of the Tower 
of Babel in Gen. 11:1-9. Many of the 
patriarchal narratives once existed as more 
or less isolated legends. How early they 
were collected into an epic narrative we can- 
not say. But only the Hebrews produced 
the sort of thing represented in the J and 
E histories of the world, or in their proto- 
type which certainly existed as early as the 
United Monarchy, and possibly earlier. These 
histories, or that reflected in the other sources 
of the Hexateuch, or the Hexateuch itself, 
show us the Hebrew conception of a history 
with unity, meaning, and purpose. It was 
a history fundamentally without a mythol- 
ogy, in which God played the kind of role 
which gave purpose and meaning to his con- 
tinuous creative work. Although the main 
current of that history flowed through Israel, 
meaning was given to all history. All man- 
kind was related, and even the Edomites 
were descendants of a brother of Jacob, and 
the Ishmaelites sprang from the first son 
of Abraham, while the two most prominent 
Israelite tribes, Ephraim and Manasseh, 
traced their ancestry to an Egyptian mother, 
Asenath, the daughter of an Egyptian priest 
and wife of Joseph. Although proscribed 
from entering Yahweh's community, the 
Moabites and Edomites were the sons of 
Lot, the nephew of Abraham. After the 
flood the covenant made by God with Noah 
and symbolized by the rainbow was with 
all God’s creatures: ‘When the rainbow 
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appears in the clouds, I will see it and re- 
member the everlasting covenant between 
God and every living creature of every sort 
that is on the earth” (Gen. 9:16). Despite 
particularistic. attitudes at many points, the 
Hebrew historian conceived of one world, 
and his philosophy of history still has teach- 
ing values. The implications of the genea- 
logical framework of Pentateuchal history at 
this point are obvious. They imply unity 
in direction in history. Pfeiffer properly 
speaks of “the triumphant optimism” of 
the P history, which has at the beginning 
a good world, climaxing in the Mt. Sinai 
revelation of ordinances of God’s kingdom 
on earth, yet unobstrusively recording man’s 
increasing wickedness. Yet it points to 
the purpose of history, the development of 
the gehal Yahweh, the community of Yah- 
weh. And we understand the legal system 
of the P source, said to have originated on 
Mt. Sinai, as having as its purpose the pres- 
ervation and protection of that community. 


The ecclesiastical or theocratic community 
whose form was decreed on Mt. Sinai is 
thus really the priestly conception of the end 
or purpose of history. An understanding 
of this Old Testament view of the Kingdom 
of God will give us a greater appreciation 
of the Pentateuchal legislation, and throw 
light on its values for religious education. 
Too often our Biblical criticism has looked 
only at the negative aspects of legalistic 
Judaism. An appreciation of the place made 
for the proselyte in this legislation enhances 
our estimate of it,? and there are other 
aspects of a universalistic world-view in the 
P source.* And we must not forget how 
the particularistic elements in Judaistic legal- 
ism served to preserve the inheritance of 
Israel, and so rendered a service to Judaism 
and to the world.® It is true that in the 
story of the origin of the Hebrew people 
there is a lively sense of difference between 
the Hebrews and the Gentiles: “I will 
make a distinction between my people and 
your people,” said Yahweh to Pharaoh (Ex. 
8:23), and Balaam reckoned the Hebrews 
“a people living by themselves, not account- 
ing themselves as one of the nations” (Num. 
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23:9). Yet this was not a narrow racial 
concept, in contrast to some modern partic- 
ularisms, for the Hebrews were Yahweh's 
people by adoption, and not by virtue of a 
superior blood. They were adopted through 
a covenant which had a strong moral basis: 
“Today you have become the people of 
Yahweh your God; you must therefore .. . . 
observe his commands and statutes” (Deut. 
27:9). 


Despite the purposefulness and unity to 
be found in history, it was not in the minds 
of the Hebrews a straight-line development. 
Yet from their conception of history the 
modern historian may learn to appreciate 
something of “the inner compulsion of the 
underlying drama of history,” and how there 
is “an Intelligence and Will expressed in 
History and Nature.”’?° 


The religious educational values of the 
Biblical stories of origins are to be deter- 
mined in part from the meaning of the 
stories to the Hebrews. This necessitates 
interpreting them against the background of 
the period in which they took their present 
form. The J and E narratives must be un- 
derstood in part in the light of the history 
and culture of the Hebrews during the 
Divided Monarchy, as revealed in 1st and 
2nd Kings or by the books of the prophets 
which come from this period. The com- 
mon prototype of these histories which ex- 
isted certainly as early as the period of the 
United Monarchy was at one and the same 
time an expression of that unity of religious 
culture which, among other things, made 
possible the union into a United Monarchy, 
and an instrument for molding greater unity. 
The possession of common histories, into 
which the traditions of a common heritage 
were gathered, also doubtless did much to 
foster in the Hebrews a sense of unity despite 
the political division and dissensions which 
came with the division of the monarchy. 
And we must not forget the part played by 
these traditions of Hebrew origins in pre- 
serving the integrity of Hebrew religious 
culture, as that culture came into contact 
with the pagan world. 


The religious educator is concerned with 
cultural conflicts, the conflicts between higher 
and lower moral standards, and the con- 
flicts between a Judaeo-Christian and a pagan 
or secular view of life. He will find effec- 
tive illustration in many phases of the con- 
flict between Hebrew and pagan culture. 
That conflict involves the stories of origins 
not merely because of the role played by 
these narratives in teaching the Hebrew view 
of life, but also because they throw light 
on the earlier phases of that conflict. There 
is an increasing tendency in Biblical criti- 
cism to regard the sources with less skepti- 
cism and to credit to Moses the formula- 
tion of that which made Hebrew religion 
distinctively different. Even though his fig- 
ure may not be as clear as some would have 
it, Moses seems to be emerging somewhat 
from the mists of the past. The present 
writer, at least, would find the distinctive 
contribution of Moses at four points. (1) 
Yahweh was the only God the Hebrews, as 
a people, should worship. (2) Yahweh 
was to be represented by no image. (3) 
Yahweh had no consort. (4) The worship- 
pers of Yahweh were a “people,” bound to 
Him in a covenant relationship. Some of 
these ideas were not without parallel, but 
the total configuration of these ideas made 
Mosaic religion, from the first, unique in the 
ancient world. All were integrated in the 
conception of a covenanted community, and 
G. E. Wright is correct in maintaining that 
there is no near-eastern parallel for this 
Hebrew conception of a covenanted society, 
and in stressing its import for our time.™ 
The religion of Yahweh with Moses became 
radically different from the other religions 
of the earth, and the subsequent cultural 
conflicts were from then on inevitable. Al- 
though the northern tribes probably did not 
adopt Yahwism until after the death of 
Moses,?? although Yahwism did not pro- 
scribe the worship of tribal or family deities 
nor deny the existence of the gods of the 
other peoples, and although through apos- 
tasies and syncretism the demarcation be- 
tween the way of Israel and the way of the 
world"? might become exceedingly tenuous, 
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there had appeared in Hebrew culture that 
which made it at heart distinctively unique. 
This imageless, wifeless God of a covenanted 
people was the center of the official cultus 
at Jerusalem,'* and enough of the essentials 
remained to distinguish the religion in Israel. 


This is not to minimize the indebtedness 
of the Hebrews to their neighbors and es- 
specially to the Canaanites. Yet what they 
borrowed they transformed. It is instruc- 
tive, for instance, to note the Canaanite 
parallels in the Book of Psalms,?*> but even 
the earliest Psalms reflect that which made 
the religion of the Hebrews distinctive. 


All this has, I believe, pertinence for 
the teaching of Hebrew religion or the his- 
tory of religions in the church school cur- 
riculum. That which it is most important 
to teach about Hebrew religion is that which 
is distinctive in Hebrew religion. Also, a 
study of the history of religions which does 
not seek to evaluate one religion as over 
against another, and to search for those ele- 
ments which represent the truest insights, 
may add to the sum total of the student’s fac- 
tual knowledge about the history of religions, 
but it will not promote his spiritual growth, 
nor teach him to develop a religion which is 
not “in the way of the world.” Nor is the 
development of tolerance alone a sufficient 
educational aim in a course which would 
elucidate the Jewish, Catholic, and Protes- 
tant faiths, for one is apt to gloss over those 
really essential differences which make all 
the difference in the world. 


The religious educator will note that the 
stories of Hebrew origins are of value for 
what they meant to the ancient Hebrews 
and for what they can mean to our age. 
But these tales also inspire us to search for 
the real origins, as over against what are 
often only imagined origins. The religious 
educator will not neglect the teaching values 
to be found in the actual history of the 
origins of the Hebrew people, in the true 
story of the rise of man from the stone age, 
or in an historical account of the exodus 
and the origins of Yahwism, in so far as 
these can be determined. That God spoke 
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to the Hebrews and speaks to us through 
the Old Testament view of origins we do 
not doubt. We also believe, however, that 
history as it actually occurred discloses the 
Will and Intelligence which belong to the 
Lord of History. At certain points we can 
know with greater certainty than did the 
Hebrews the real course of events. Our 
newer knowledge of origins is significant for 
religious education, as a perusal of W. F. 
Albright’s From the Stone Age to Christi- 
anity will illustrate dramatically. In- the 
final analysis, if we believe that history has 
relevance for religious faith, we must be- 
lieve it vitally important that history be 
accurately known and interpreted as validly 
as possible.1* When we know as fully as 
we may the origins and development of 
Hebrew religion, it appears to us, in the 
words of W. R. Taylor, as an “epochal un- 
folding, apprehension of divine things,” and 
he adds, “The base is deep in the common 
life of antiquity, but gradually its structural 
lines move more progressively from and 
above its environment.”!7 Or as Edna Bax- 
ter writes in her book which is an excellent 
demonstration of her statement, an apprecia- 
tion of the Bible and its religion is de- 
pendent upon an appreciation of the de- 
velopment of religious ideas, and by far the 
most thrilling approach to Bible study is 
that of the development of religious ideas.1* 


While stressing the importance of know- 
ing what really took place, it should be added 
that the course of Hebrew history cannot be 
understood in and by itself. We should 
not interpret Hebrew history without ref- 
erence to the total sweep of human history 
as we know and interpret that history. Our 
philosophy of history is influenced by our 
understanding of Hebrew history, and our 
philosophy of history influences our inter- 
pretation of Hebrew history. Both parts 
of this statement are true. Failure to ap- 
preciate this is part of the explanation of 
that Aistoricism which has characterized Bib- 
lical study, and which is properly being 
criticized as a result of the reviving interest 
in Biblical theology. There is a sense in 
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which the modern Jew or Christian should 
not seek to avoid a Jewish or Christian inter- 
pretation of Hebrew history. It should be 
interpreted in the perspective of our faith. 
The Christian, for instance, may rightly view 
Hebrew history as a part of the total Judaeo- 
Christian culture which is his heritage, and 
his interpretation of Hebrew history is prop- 
erly as a part of the total configuration. In 
trying to avoid this, historicism missed many 
of the deeper meanings and values inherent 
in Hebrew religion. If a Christian believes 
that there is such a thing as a Christian 
world view, and a Jew that there there is 
such a thing as a Jewish world view, Hebrew 
history and religion can have its fullest mean- 
ing and completest relevance only when in- 
terpreted within that world view. 

This does not justify wishful thinking 
in the interpretation of Hebrew history. It 
does not minimize the importance of careful 
historical research, and one’s philosophy or 
theology of history should be based on such 
research. It does not give to Biblical theol- 
ogy a carte blanche to eisegesis, nor justify 
the ascription of ecclesiastical doctrines of 
later ages to the Old Testament worthies. 
It is not to substitute dogma for sound his- 
torical principles of interpretation, nor to 
reckon the Old Testament as a storehouse for 
Christian dogmatic theology, with no atten- 
tion to the richness and variety in the de- 
velopment of Judaism, and an unrealistic 
emphasis on its unity.1° This is not to deny, 
on one hand, that there was a certain real 
unity in Hebrew culture and especially in 
the prophetic religion of the Old Testament, 
nor, on the other hand, to dispute the truth 
of C. C. McCown’s statement that all the 
Bible, New Testament as well as Old Testa- 
ment, is a revelation in many parts and 
many forms, none of them final and com- 
plete.2° These are things which the re- 
ligious educator must take into his con- 
sideration. 

Origins are only origins: they are be- 
ginnings, and beginnings are not something 
in themselves. They are parts of something 
larger, and inseparable from that into which 
they develop. The youth is a part of the 


man that he becomes. On the other hand, 
we sometimes unjustly evaluate the ends in 
terms of the beginnings, and judge the 
man exclusively in terms of the youth that 
he was. Both these errors should be avoided 
in teaching origins, that we may have a 
more appreciative view of the beginnings, 
and a more just evaluation of that which 
developed from them. We have often had 
too low an opinion of the earlier stages of 
Hebrew religion. We have stressed the fact 
that Mosaic religion was not monotheistic, 
that the early Hebrews had household gods 
and tribal deities, that an image of the 
snake god, perhaps the primitive tribal god 
of Levi, was honored in the temple at Jeru- 
salem, and that Hebrew religion contained 
many syncretistic elements. We have em- 
phasized pagan creation and flood stories. 
But we have tended to ignore the fact that 
early Hebrew religion was such that it could 
develop into what it did, and to pass over 
the really distinctive elements in that reli- 
gion. The significance of the Jerusalem tem- 
ple lies in something other than the mere 
understanding of the fact that its architec- 
ture has pagan prototypes, or that its ritual, 
liturgies, and symbolism are rooted in the 
Canaanite cultus.** 

Perhaps the author should have stated be- 
fore this that, in his opinion, Hebrew re- 
ligion may properly be said to have begun 
with Moses, and that the religion of the 
patriarchs was polytheistic and “in the way 
of the world.”2? The religion of Canaan 
in this period was not, however, in the 
primitive “animistic” stage assumed by some 
scholars. 

We need not stress here the importance 
of the use of the resources made available 
by archaeological research for the study of 
Hebrew origins. We can find here rich 
illustrations of the material and religious cul- 
ture in the midst of which Hebrew religion 
developed,?* and are especially helped in 
seeing it in the midst of the wider cuitures 
of the Near East. 

Apart from an adequate appreciation of 
origins the creative activity of God cannot 
be understood. The entire problem of ori- 
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gins, which we saw at the beginning of this 
paper involves not merely the primitive stage 
of Hebrew religion but its entire course, is 
pertinent to a comprehension of God’s crea- 
tive activity. Something of God's character 
and will is revealed whenever there appears 
in human culture some new institution or 
idea which possesses within it those possi- 
bilities which make it a medium for the 
working out of God’s plan for man in the 
world. Not only in origins in human his- 
tory and particularly in the Judaeo-Christian 
culture will the religous educator find a 
revelation of God as Creator, but also in 
the story of the origins of the natural world 
as presented by modern science, which he 
will place alongside the Biblical story of 
creation. It is the writer's opinion that 
the truth of God is to be found more in 
Creation Theology than in Crisis Theology, 
unless, like Second Isaiah, we view the crises 
of mankind from the aspect of God’s crea- 
tive activity. 

In the last analysis, the religous education 
purpose of a study of Hebrew origins is 
“That men may see and know, 

May consider and understand, 

That the hand of the Lord has done this, 

That the Holy One of Israel has created it.” 
(Is. 41:20). 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


In Prophetic Literature 


SHELDON H. BLANK 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. 


T IS a real misfortune that the teachings 

of the Old Testament prophets are not 
better known. They contain values that 
have no less relevance in our day than in 
the days of those prophets themselves. 

Educators are partly responsible for the 
failure of the public to appreciate the full 
force of the prophetic doctrine. They are 
only partly responsible because the con- 
dition of the received text of the prophetic 
literature must also bear some of the 
blame. The condition of the text is such 
that a great deal of research had to be 
done before the real teachings of those 
prophets could be disentangled. The te- 
nacity of the conservative view that each 
book is a verbally inspired unit impeded 
Bible scholarship. Research could not even 
begin until the spirit of man was freed 
from the shackles of traditionalism. The 
scientific study of the Bible is only a little 
over a hundred years old; and it was not 
until quite recent times that Bible students 
had clarified and grasped the significance 
of the prophetic writings. 

However, the confusion occasioned by 
the extensive glossation of this literature 
— by the addition to the original of later 
material at variance with the thought of 
the earlier prophets, diluting it, removing 
its edge, blunting its incisiveness — this 
confusion has now given way to order. 
Misconceptions, made inevitable by pop- 
ular legendary accretions to prophetic 


biographies, have been recognized as such 
and the real personalities of the prophets 
are emerging. Though scholars may still 
disagree on details they will admit that 
now the essential contributions of the 
prophets have been unearthed. Research 
in the prophetic literature has reeached 
the stage where educators can and should 
take over and popularize the findings of 
the scholars. 

As hitherto, no doubt, the most inten- 
sive educational effort in this direction will 
be made by the congregational schools. 
But there is no reason why it should be 
confined to them. These agencies reach 
only a limited public. Moreover, for some 
reason, what they teach appears to carry 
less authority than what is taught in the 
secular schools. I know a boy (and others . 
can multiply examples) who ridiculed the 
Bible until suddenly in a high school 
course he discovered its use as a source- 
book for ancient history. 

There is today a fair enough consensus 
among scholars as to the meaning of the 
prophetic literature to justify the use of 
this material in public high school and 
university courses. Its proper place is in 
such courses as survey the development of 
human thought. History courses are no 
more as they were — mere chronicles of 
kings and conquests. They are histories of 
civilization, and in such courses the contri- 
butions of the Old Testament prophets 
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could properly and profitably form a chap- 
ter. The average secular school text-book 
by no means does them justice, if we con- 
sider the influence they have had upon 
human thought throughout the centuries 
and the role they may yet play, if these 
contributions be widely appreciated, in the 
unfolding of the human spirit. The use of 
the prophetic books merely as sources for 
the political history of the unimportant 
little kingdoms of Israel and Judah is not 
enough — indeed it misses the point en- 
tirely. These are documents in the history 
of human culture, more comprehensive and 
revealing than anything the extant liter- 
atures of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia 
have to offer. The prophets were person- 
alities and may well be studied as such — 
as men who gave direction to the courses 
of human thought. They were the Lin- 
coins and Jeffersons, Voltaires and Luthers, 
Solons and Platos of their day. Their 
writings were documents of enlighten- 
ment. Both they and their words deserve 
a place in history. 


Recent popular books on the Bible, writ- 
ten by persons who accept the scientific 
appraisal of this literature, appear not to 
have met with popular disapproval — on 
the contrary they have sold well and en- 
joyed wide distribution. The principles of 
our American democracy wholesomely ex- 
clude religious bias and indoctrination from 
our public school curricula. This is a 
sufficient safeguard to prevent abuse. Bible 
scholars must now present their consensus 
in such a way as to convince the writers of 
text-books that here is an indispensable 
chapter.* 


As matters stand, the teachings of the 
prophets have no more than trickled down 
the centuries. They have indeed fertilized 
the minds of the few, making them fruit- 
ful. But the great masses of men have 
remained oblivious to their qualities. To- 





1. The Relevance of the Prophets by R. B. Y. 
Scott, Macmillan 1944, is the sort of book that 
can serve this purpose. More such books 

would strengthen the case. 
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day they are absorbed by Pious Jews or 
Christians, whose conduct is in advance 
commendable and whose influence is, at 
any rate, meager. Such as might learn from 
the prophets are not exposed to their 
teachings or are incapable, because of pre- 
conditioning, of learning if exposed. The 
prophets supply good texts for sermons.? 
They are invoked in pronouncements and 
church convention resolutions. The ap- 
pteciation of most of those who under- 
stand the prophets is an intellectual, an 
academic appreciation, which is still-born. 
Conservatism, isolationism, and greed with 
its unholy brood: economic oppression, 
war and intolerance, thrive no less today 
than they did in the eighth pre-Christian 
century, despite the preaching of the 
prophets. This is why such as are blessed 
with perspective are cursed with a sense of 
futility. 

If a chapter on the contributions of the 
prophets were added to the curricula of 
the public schools this would not, of 
course, suffice to make these thoughts live, 
and cure all social ills. It would not re- 
lieve the religious schools of the tasks of 
translating these teachings into the urge 
to act. It would, however, make the in- 
struction in the church schools more effec- 
tive. It would also contribute somewhat 
towards the alleviation of the sense of fu- 
tility that hounds the conscientious preach- 
er and teacher of religion. 

What did the prophets teach? What 
part of their doctrine has lasting validity? 

It must be recognized that they ad- 
dressed themselves to the task of eradicat- 
ing contemporary evils. Accordingly, 
much of what they had to say can only 
be understood against the background of 
their own times and had reference to local 
and temporary conditions. Nevertheless, 
if we scrutinize the manner in which they 
attacked contemporary problems the pat- 
tern of their thinking emerges. And it is 





2. Though a survey cited by G. Ernest Wright 
in The Challenge of Israel's Faith, Univ. of 
Chicago, 1944, proves ‘that these are rarely 
used. 
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this thought pattern which has more than 
temporary significance. Motivating and 
directing their approach to immediate 
situations were principles that were not 
conditioned by time or place. It is this 
pattern and these principles which have 
lasting validity. 

It might be better to speak of two pat- 
terns because prophetic literature taken as 
a whole betrays a certain dichotomy. It 
now appears that this dichotomy was his- 
torically conditioned — that the prophets 
of a later period in the history of Israel 
came with a program which differed from 
that of the prophets in an earlier age. I 
like to refer to these two patterns as “chal- 
lenge” and “hope” and for systematic 
reasons to distinguish them and consider 
them separately. 


By and large it may be said that the pre- 
exilic prophetic literature was challenging, 
and that only after the crisis of 586 B.C. 
the prophetic authors permitted themselves 
to be hopeful. It was the later prophets 
who glossed the earlier message of doom 
with phrases and paragraphs voicing the 
more confident spirit of the new age (and 
incidentally wrought the confusion that 
scholars have taken such pains to clarify). 


Neither of the two patterns of prophetic 
thought by itself represents the whole of 
prophetic doctrine. Each is also but one 
element in the religion of the Old Testa- 
ment and in historic Judaism through suc- 
ceeding centuries down to our own day. 
The first pattern, the challenge, is, how- 
ever, a very significant element in Judaism 
and it may be said that it gives Judaism 
its distinctiveness. If I am not mistaken 
Christianity shares with Judaism the mes- 
sianic pattern of hope more intimately 
than it does the earlier pattern of chal- 
lenge. 


Historically considered, the prophetic 
challenge was a calling into question of 
popular notions which the prophets held 
to be inadequate and disastrously seduc- 
tive. Their frenzied warnings and proc- 
lamations of doom were the historically 


conditioned expression of their judgment 
as to the inevitable fate of a nation cor- 
rupted by such delusions. 


The very idea of challenge is fertile and 
may be called the first of the teaching “val- 
ue” in prophetic literature. It is a sum- 
mons to re-examine the philosophies by 
which men live. 

Expressed in theological terms it is 
concerned with the nature of God. It 
denies the popular concept of an indulgent 
deity. God, according to the outstanding 
prophets of the pre-exilic period (Amos, 
Isaiah and Jeremiah among them) was 
stern and just. He was not to be wheedled 
and coaxed. Ritual bribes and flattery 
were merely repulsive to him. His was a 
strong personality devoid of human weak- 
nesses. 


Expressed in non-theological language 
it is concerned with the nature of life. 
This aspect of Old Testament prophetism 
calls for adult reactions to environment. 
It is a warning against expecting too much 
from life — against expecting to receive 
without giving. It opposes the pampered- 
child attitude towards nature and society. 


To the mass of the Israelite contempo- 
rarties of the pre-exilic prophets the pro- 
phetic warnings sounded strange and in- 
comprehensible. All men cling with a 
nostalgic tenacity to comforting inherited 
delusions. That is why those prophets 
were scorned, taunted and persecuted. 
The lives of the prophets illustrate and 
supply the evidence for this aspect of 
prophetism. The earliest prophets’ contin- 
ual plaint and the cause of their grief is the 
mental obtuseness and inertia of the pop- 
ulace. This is why they were without 
hope. This was the source of Isaiah’s 
bitterness (chap. 6), Jeremiah’s agonizing 
doubts (the “confessions”), and Ezekiel’s 
contempt (33.3If.). Modern prophets do 
not fare much better. The challenge pro- 
claims the necessity of daring — and it 
requires daring — to recognize and to 
abandon delusions, however seasoned and 
widely avowed. 
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When we turn from the biographical 
data to the utterances of the earlier proph- 
ets their challenge gains content and 
further values emerge. The specific de- 
lusion which those prophets attacked may 
be inferred from their writings. It ap- 
pears that the literary prophets entered 
upon their career in the midst of a society 
made up largely of spoiled children. This 
seems to be a proper description, at least, 
of the upper classes whom the prophets 
castigated in their zeal on behalf of the 
down-trodden. Those contemporaries of 
the pre-exilic prophets were enjoying the 
fruits of victorious wars. They had tasted 
power ; they had savored prosperity. They 
acknowledge themselves a nation favored 
and protected by a potent and to them 
lenient patron deity. They relied upon 
the tradiaion of a “covenant” (which they 
smugly and conveniently interpreted as 
unilateral, really obligating only God, the 
other party to the contract) and upon 
accepted modes of worship. Their service 
could be performed with a minimum of 
‘real sacrifice: an expenditure for occasion- 
al sacrificial animals (which incidentally 
provided good meat for the worshipper 
and his family), holiday trips to the sanc- 
tuary (which also had their compensa- 
tions), rest on the Sabbath, and little else 
that might be called arduous — in return 
for which they enjoyed a sense of duties 
done and the assurance of divine favor 
earned. 


But — prophetic voices rejected the 
doctrine of the “chosen people”, an- 
nounced the abrogation of the “covenant”, 
denied that Jerusalem was inviolable, dis- 
puted the legitimacy and the efficacy of 
the traditional modes of worship, urging 
cleans hands in place of sacrifice, righteous- 
ness rather than ritual. With all this they 
knocked the props out from under their 
self-congratulating complacent contempo- 
raries. 


Translated from the historical into the 
unconditioned these prophetic denials 
yield a second and a third “value”. They 


mean, first, the questioning of privilege. 
They are a denunciation of assumed na- 
tional and racial superiorities. They op- 
pose exploitation, discrimination, and the 
division of men into masters and slaves. 
They are the affirmation that all have 
equal rights. They constitute the doctrine 
of the dignity and sanctity of the indi- 
vidual human personality. 


In the second place they mean a moral 
order in the world. They are, in a certain 
sense, an objectifying of the God concept. 
Those prophets did not, indeed, deny the 
personality of God. For them all (but, 
most of all, for Hosea and Jeremiah) God 
was a very intimate being, whose feelings 
they shared and articulated. But, unlike 
their contemporaries, they conceived of 
him as impartial and incorruptible. They 
attributed to him objectivity of judgment. 
To this extent they impersonalized God 
and by these denials they elevated justice. 


The prophetic challenge is a legitimate 
aspect of religion and of human thought. 
It is, indeed, not what people are inclined 
to think of when they think loosely of 
“religion”. It does not — at least not 
immediately — contribute to a person's 
feeling of at-home-ness in the world. It 
is not the religion of “the everlasting 
arms” and the twenty-third psalm. It is, 
perhaps, not the best food for the young. 
If it is the first function of the religious 
educator to provide the child with a sense 
of security, with the consciousness of being 
loved, sustained and protected by the All- 
father, then the material surveyed above 
might best be held for a later age level. 


It is, however, fit food for the youth. 
With the development of the social con- 
sciousness, at the time of questioning of 
accepted social values, when reforming 
zeal begins to disquiet the adolescent and 
he grows dissatisfied with the society 
which, presumably, his elders have fash- 
ioned, at that stage he may profitably learn 
that other minds were equally critical, 
perturbed, and infused with zeal. They 
may become his companions in spirit. The 
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lives and writings of these prophets con- 
tain the very elements which, if properly 
envisaged and vividly delineated, could 
capture the imagination then and strength- 
en and conserve what is good and is of 
social value in the youthful spirit of judg- 
ment and censure and capacity for indigna- 
tion. 

Indeed, the adolescent needs his sense of 
security no less than the child (or the 
adult, too, for that matter). And so the 
prophetic challenge needs integration if 
its educational values are not to be can- 
celled out by its hazards. But, of course, 
firmness is not security-challenging. It is 
not firmness but inconsistency and indeci- 
sion that give rise to insecurity. The proph- 
ets did not represent the deity as either 
inconsistent or undecided. On the con- 
trary, their insistence that Israel was 
doomed contributed to the concept of a 
consistent God who excepts no nation 
from his just law. And by their rejection 
of ritual they gave expression to their 
conviction that God is neither corruptible 
nor subject to whim and caprice. 

This conclusion is not qualified by their 
appeal for repentance. The idea of re- 
pentance does not involve the deity in in- 
decision. Because, for the prophets re- 
pentance meant change, a new way of 
life; and it is not the old but the regener- 
ate man or nation which is forgiven and 
avoids the sentence. 


The security envisaged by these prophets 
is the sense of security under equable 
laws administered justly — a sense of secu- 
rity which outlasts the “indulgent parent” 
type and promotes maturity. 


The rival pattern of prophetic thought, 
which we have called the prophetic 
“hope”, is more familar. The prophetic 
challenge had continually to contend, in 
the Jewish creed even as in the days of the 
prophets, with the contrary philosophy. 


The prophetic opposition to ritual did 
not eliminate ritual. The concepts of the 
“covenant” and the “chosen people” sur- 
vived the prophetic assault, though not 
before “‘chosen” was reinterpreted as “Cho- 
sen for service”. And after the exile the 
pre-exilic message of doom had to give way 
to a new hope. 


At first this hope was limited. It was 
national and political. It involved the 
physical restoration of the nation and the 
monarchy. Enhanced by popular imagina- 
tion it eventually envisaged a national 
glory surpassing the former glory of 
David's great kingdom. 


But, alongside the national hope, a 
vision took shape which was far more 
inclusive. In fact its scope became univer- 
sal. In its inclusive form this confident 
hope in the eventual regeneration of na- 
tions and mankind and the end of strife 
was destined to play a leading role in 
Western civilization. It became the lode- 
star of all movements for social amelio- . 
ration. It is the dynamic element in 
prophetism. 


This hope may be termed the fourth 
“value”. It is the affirmation that man- 
kind is capable of regeneration, and that 
surely, though often appearances may seem 
to belie the conclusion, society moves 
towards the envisioned goal. 


In a way, the hope is a complement to 
the challenge. They are not irreconcilable 
— particularly if it be accepted that human 
efforts must contribute to human salvation. 
Seen as a whole — challenge and hope 
together — the spirit of the prophets’ mes- 
sage is the spirit of the pioneer, who faces 
the wilderness fully cognizant of the strug- 
gle and hardships involved in wresting 
from it its blessings, yet prepared to pay 
the price and with unquenchable hope for 
eventual victory. 
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HE USE of the Bible in religious 

education is a storm center because 
there crystalizes at this point the major 
differences regarding what is involved in 
Christian education. The question does 
not really concern the amount of time 
which is to be given to the Bible. It 
concerns the way in which the Bible is to 
be used and viewed. Merely to offer more 
study of the Bible does not meet the issue 
if it is still from a point of view which is 
inadequate and sub-Christian. 


All agree that the Bible affords a record 
of our religious heritage. The Judeo- 
Christain tradition finds classic historical 
expression in its pages. Some look upon 
this as one of our resources for religious 
living today. The meaningful aspects are 
to be appropriated for contemporary liv- 
ing. But they feel that it would contra- 
dict the true worship of a living God to 
seek “norms” anywhere in the past. A 
genuinely creative religion always expects 
to go beyond the past; it knows nothing 
of a center of history which lies behind 
us. 

Others recognize that pragmatic values 
may be obtained from this point of view. 
But they find in the Bible also the record 
of revealng and redemptive acts of God 
in history. Education is not Christian be- 
cause this record is made a prominent 
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resource in our quest for the good life. 
Education is Christian when it seeks to 
evoke a creative response to this historic 
revelation of God. Therefore, the curric- 
ulum of a truly Christian education will 
inevitably include an understanding of 
this revelation. A great deal of Bible 
study may be carried on without any such 
objective at all. We may know all there 
is to know about the geography of Pales- 
tine and still have had no participation in 
Christian education. 


Hence the religious educator will rec- 
ognize in the Bible several different Jevels. 
Though he may deal with materials from 
all levels, he will never lose sight of his 
ultimate purpose. He will not abandon 
interest in secondary matters, for he knows 
that they may often serve the primary, but 
he will see to it that they are kept second- 
ary. A diagram of the circus in Ephesus 
where Paul conceivably once stood may 
lend vividness to the study of the mission- 
ary work of the apostle, but it is irrelevant 
to the understanding of his gospel. The 
exact itineraries of Paul are important 
for the reconstruction of the history of 
the early church, but they have at best 
a secondary relationship to Christian ed- 
ucation. Much “biblical information” has 
no importance for salvation no matter 
how that is conceived. Christian education 
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is not the peddling of facts related to the 
Bible. It is cultivating response to the 
initiative of God, who has spoken through 
crucial acts in history. — 


This article is to deal with the beginning 
of Christianity. Here the issues comes to a 
clear focus. No history of the develop- 
ment of western civilization can possibly 
ignore the rise of the Christian Church. 
It is an important historical fact, no matter 
what one may think about the truth of the 
Christian faith. If history is to be taught 
in our public schools, this must belong to 
it. But it need not be taught by Christians 
for Christians. It may be taught by athe- 
ists for children who are to grow up as 
naturalistic humanists. The origin of the 
Christian Church is an inescapable part of 
their heritage as well as that of baptized 
believers. Such teaching of history, how- 
ever, is in no sense Christian education. 


There is also a religious education which 
is genuinely interested in the cultivation of 
“religious values” and worship experi- 
ences.” It will mine the early Christian 
records for usable resource material. It 
will lead pupils to heroic incidents in the 
lives of Peter and Paul. It will cull out 
helpful passages from their writings. 
These characters are among the great souls 
with whom it would cultivate fellowship. 
Especially will pupils be led to appreciate 
the life and teachings of Jesus, a man who 
had such an influence for good that his 
memory lived on in the belief that he had 
risen from the dead. His life should 
stimulate us to noble needs done with faith 
in God and his words should help us in the 
solution of our problems. 


This is religious education, but I doubt 
that it is really Christian education. It 
may be an entirely appropriate porch, but 
it does not enter the house of the gospel. 
There is no particular point in discussing 
whether more or less time should be given 
to this sort of study. My own view is 
that we may already have too much of it in 
many cases. Concentration upon the Bible 
is only justified when it is coupled with 


the belief that we find there the supreme 
historical revelation of God. If that is 
not our belief, I do not see that there is 
any justification in spending as much time 
as many so-called liberals urge. But in 
truly Christian education youth are pre- 
sented with the view of Christian origins 
which gave rise to the church. This is 
not narrow indoctrination. It is a pre- 
requisite to entering this historic fellow- 
ship. It is studying the New Testament 
from the only point of view that justifies 
making it central in the curriculum. 


If some religious educators have been 
blind to this issue, it may be because they 
are still under the influence of a stage of 
historical study which New Testament 
scholarship left behind a generation ago. 
We once had a fairly sharp division be- 
tween the life and teaching of Jesus and 
the apostolic age. In the former, Jesus 
was viewed lir¢ly as the great exemplar 
of religious livin. In the latter, the chief 
attention was paid to Paul. The post- 
apostolic age was largely ignored. The 
primary objects of study were the gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles, for the 
epistles were considered to be too “the- 
ological”. Relatively little attention was 
paid to the church, except possibly as a 
name for groups of believers at Jerusalem, 
Antioch, or Ephesus. 


The situation in New Testament studies, 
however, has completely changed. It is 
recognized that we do not now possess the 
stories which Jesus told or the sermons 
which he preached in Galilee. We have 
at best the wse which was made of them 
in Rome in the decade of the sixties and 
still later in Syria and Caesarea and Ephe- 
sus. We have them in little books which 
are neither histories nor biographies but 
gospels. They were written to show why 
faith in the Lord Jesus was sought. These 
books witness only indirectly to the re- 
ligiousness of Jesus. There is no possible 
way to know him except through the 
faith of the early church about him. A 
distinction between the Jesus of history 
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and the Christ of faith is quite unhis- 
torical. “Christ” was their faith about the 
historic Jesus. There is no possible way 
to know Jesus apart from this faith, for 
our only information about him comes 
from those who held it. Jesus was the 
one whom God had vindicated by raising 
him from the dead, and he would come 
as the judge of the world. Therefore, he 
was the center of history, not simply one 
of our resources for wise living. 

Current New Testament study also ele- 
vates the Church and its crucial importance 
in early Christianity. It is not a society 
which religiously-minded people founded 
for their mutual edification. The New 
Testament deals with the redemption of 
a people of God, a people which quickly 
was severed from national Israel and be- 
came the Israel of God. At an earlier 
period, many students thought that they 
should distinguish sharply between the 
kingdom of God and the Church; they 
magnified the former and tended to be 
apologetic about the latter. But sounder 
historical study has shown that this dis- 
tinction is fallacious. The kingdom of 
God which the New Testament proclaimed 
was not a social order evolving in history. 
On the other hand, the Church was not 
primarily an organized institution but the 
realization within history of the eschato- 
logical kingdom of God. This was the 
community which God had redeemed 
through Christ and within which his Spirit 
was operative. A Christian was not an 
isolated individual who followed the his- 
toric Jesus, but one who belonged to that 
community. 

As a result of this situation contempo- 
rary New Testament study concentrates 
upon the apostolic message. That was 
not the theology of a particular individual 
but the faith of a wide community. Gos- 
pels and epistles do not come from two 
different periods but from one period, the 
only one which we can really study, that 
of the development of the Church. The 
apostolic message was the announcement 
of God's salvation through Christ. This 


proclamation was supported by traditions 
about the career of Jesus. It was defended 
by the kind of arguments which were use- 
ful for that day. Yet even here we must 
realize that we are dealing with the testi- 
mony of witnesses rather than a demon- 
stration by logicians. They spoke out 
of a conviction of faith, from an experi- 
ence which inevitably was interpreted in 
terms of their own immediate background. 


Some New Testament scholars are pri- 
marily impessed with the variety in these 
interpretations. No one can deny that 
great differences existed. For Paul, Christ 
was the end of the law because he had 
delivered men from its bondage. For 
Matthew Christ was the new law-giver 
who demanded a higher righteousness than 
the one which Paul insisted could not be 
fulfilled. For Luke, Christianity was the 
true understanding of the law and the 
prophets. For the writer to the Hebrews, 
these presented at best a fruitless copy of 
the true religion; Christ was the high 
priest who alone offered a sacrifice which 
could bring men into nearness to God. 
On Patmos, John saw the vision of an 
apocalyptic Christ completing the deliv- 
erance from the kingdoms of this world. 
The author of the Fourth Gospel, on the 
other hand, presented Jesus as the heav- 
enly messenger who had brought life and 
light from the world above. It is idle 
to deny the great differences here, and it 
is not strange that some are chiefly im- 
pressed with the diversity in primitive 
Christianity. 


At the same time, there was important 
unity in the apostolic message. This is 
not to be found simply by listing the 
number of items which are to be found 
in most of the New Testament witnesses. 
Many British scholars today persist in 
making that methodological error. They 
seem to be trying to leave the impression 
that all New Testament authors were after 
all saying the same thing. That is not 
true in detail, and this procedure sacrifices 
the individuality of each interpreter. They 
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follow very different paths, but it seems 
to me that they did end at a common 
goal. In Christ God had done what was 
necessary in order to make possible the 
redemption of men. They approach “what 
is necessary” with very different presup- 
positions. They agree at the point of their 
central affirmation, that in Christ there 
has come the climactic event in history. 

The New Testament, therefore, deals 
with the cosmic significance of an historic 
event. Christian education will seek to in- 
culcate an understanding of this and the 
various ways in which it was interpreted 
by those who did find such cosmic sig- 
nificance. We shall not expect that men 
and women of today will interpret it 
for themselves in exactly the same way 
that any of the first interpreters did. Not 
only have nineteen centuries of Christian 
development intervened; our world view 
has expanded so enormously that no one 
today lives in the thought world of the 
first century. There are those who think 
that they exactly reproduce biblical beliefs 
as their own. That is only possible be- 
cause they do not really understand what 
the biblical beliefs were. The basic ques- 
tion is whether we continue to share the 
intention of these interpretations of Jesus. 
That is the real issue of faith, We may 
use a great many biblical phrases and 
mean something very different by them. 
We may substitute various types of “Neo- 
Christianity” for historic Christianity. On 
the other hand, just as in the earliest 
Church there was diversity in expressing 
the fundamental Christian belief, so today 
we may state that in terms which are new 
and yet are authentic expressions of the 
Christian faith. 

I have purposely devoted so much space 
to the basic point of view because I be- 
lieve that this is the essential matter. When 
that is clearly understood, I think that 
educators may be trusted to work out ap- 
propriate methods and these will probably 
be more satisfactory than those which 
professional biblical students might sug- 
gest. As trustees of a given body of sub- 


ject matter they are very apt to place an 
undue emphasis upon factual knowledge 
within their particular field. Astronomers 
may not be the best judges as to how 
much information about the heavenly 
bodies should be included in public school 
and high school curricula. Likewise, 
New Testament students may weight too 
heavily the importance of detailed in- 
formation about the Bible. Christian ed- 
ucation is not concerned with imparting 
a fixed body of information, but with the 
development of growing persons into 
Christian character. But the New Testa- 
ment student is justified in repeating his 
insistence that Christian character is 2 re- 
Sponse to a divinely given. Though it is 
given now by the living God it is primarily 
known through the historical revelation. 
Christian teaching is based on that con- 
viction. 

I shall, however, share a few of my own 
convictions for what they may be worth. 
I am sure that at the earliest ages the gos- 
pel will be primarily the background of 
our teaching rather than its direct subject 
matter. Good teaching must be within the 
experience of pupils, but the New Testa- 
ment contains relatively few stories de- 
signed for children. My heartiest sym- 
pathy goes out to devoted children’s work- 
ers who have been subjected to theological 
bombardment, to the effect that they 
should teach more of the great Christian 
doctrines. That reveals a misguided fail- 
ure to appreciate the principles of growth 
which must underlie every sound educa- 
tional process. There is a shocking con- 
trast between the way some would cram 
biblical material down the throats of chil- 
dren who do not understand it and the 
extent to which the Bible is ignored among 
adults. Not a book of the New Testa- 
ment was written for children, and al- 
most no part deals with child experience. 
It seems to me, therefore, that it is a 
sound principle that the younger the child 
the smaller will be the amount of biblical 
material used. 

It is among youth and adults that the 
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beginning of Christianity can be effectively 
studied on a fully Christian level. The 
first problem is that of breaking up the 
theme into manageable units. Few teach- 
ers can maintain an interest in one subject 
over an extended period of time. I know 
of a class of girls of Intermediate age 
which spent three years in a direct study 
of the Old Testament. Never before nor 
since has that class had so successful a 
time. But I do not believe that that ex- 
perience can be duplicated very often. In 
most cases three months will be the limit 
of attention to one historical theme. Ob- 
vious units will be the career of Jesus, 
the rise of the Church, its expansion, par- 
ticularly under the leadership of Paul, and 
the main aspects of the apostolic faith. 


In the study of these themes, it will be 
quite impossible to dodge the question of 
the historical criticism of the Bible. ‘Bible 
study” may be nothing more than a read- 
ing of the text with homiletical comments 
by the teacher. The study of the begin- 
ning of Christianity demands the weigh- 
ing of differing traditions, choice between 
competing positions, decisions on the rela- 
tive value of various testimony. This is 
just what “Sunday School lessons” have 
studiously avoided. The heavy hand of 
traditionalism excludes the “higher criti- 
cism”. Even more liberal educational 
leaders sometimes hide behind the fact that 
there are differences of opinion among 
New Testament scholars. They feel that 
it is better to leave controversial questions 
in the background. The result is that a 
great deal of biblical teaching is ineffec- 
tive because it straddles on the real issues 
and presents no clear-cut historical pic- 
ture. I would agree absolutely that the 
tools of the historian cannot be dragged 
into every church school class. But how 
can we truly present the beginning of 
Christianity if we persist in side-stepping 
the problems they raise? 

Two illustrations will bring out what 


I have in mind. As has been said, we 
do not possess the ethical teaching of 


Jesus as he gave it, but as it was used 
in various Christian communities in the 
apostolic age. How are we to separate in 
our use the “genuine” from the “non- 
genuine”? I fear that any such attempt 
will appear to most Christians as a rather 
negative procedure. A possible solution 
is the one which I followed in my book 
on The Beginning of Christianity, which 
was basically designed as a text for col- 
lege students. I frankly treated the ethical 
teaching of Jesus in the section which 
dealt with the development of the Church 
in Palestine. From that point of view all 
sayings are “genuine”; they are included 
in our gospels because they were used in 
the instruction of converts. New Testa- 
ment authors never assumed that valid 
ethical teaching was confined to the say- 
ings of Jesus. Paul and the others rarely 
cited Jesus for the very reason that they 
did not look upon Jesus primarily as a 
new law-giver. Neither should we, if 
historic Christianity is to continue; for this 
is a religion of redemption, not a religion 
of the law. 

A second illustration may be taken from 
the origin of the Church. In current re- 
ligious education there is often a hiatus 
between the life of Jesus and the work 
of Paul. The crucial question is how 
faith passed from one to the other. It is 
true that we sometimes have a series of 
lessons on the Acts of the Apostles; but 
historical criticism has made it clear that 
its author was very inadequately informed, 
particularly about the beginnings. He 
started off with a view of the movements 
of the disciples which is almost certainly 
wrong. He played up a symbolic. inter- 
pretation of events on the first Pentecost 
after the crucifixion in a fashion that re- 
quires correction. His story contains par- 
allel accounts which are probably doublets. 
Is Christian education to confine itself 
to devout comments on Luke, or will it 
seriously attempt to reconstruct this twi- 
light area of Christian origins? 

I am not pleading for the cock-sureness 
of the biblical fundamentalist. There are 
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detailed problems in the interpretation of 
the beginning of Christianity upon which 
there will always be differences of opinion. 
That is because of the problematical na- 
ture of our evidence. But I do plead for 
frankness and an honest handling of the 
evidence. We must take more seriously 
what historical study has shown. It is 
not an ancient book which is the revela- 
tion of God. God's own activity is his 
revelation. The Bible is the record of 
certain revealing acts. Historical criticism 


is not an attack upon God’s Word. It is 
the attempt to understand that Word more 
truly than it could be known before. If 
hostility persists still, it is because this 
has not been made clear to the laity of 
the Church through its educational work. 
Alongside the use of the Bible as an in- 
cidental resource, Christians should see in 
it the record of God’s revelation, a revela- 
tion so precious that we must utilize the 
most skilled means at our command to 
understand it better. 


VI 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HISTORICAL 


Geography and Archeology 


FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


MILLAR BURROWS 


Yale Divinity School 


HE widespread and apparently growing 

interest in biblical geography and 
archeology at this time is encouraging. It 
is part of an encouraging growth of interest 
in the Bible itself. So eager is the expecta- 
tion with which some students of the Bible 
turn to these subsidiary studies that one is 
conscious of something like the feeling ex- 
pressed in Heine’s familiar ‘Du bist wie eine 
Blume,” a feeling of concern for innocence 
about to suffer disillusionment. It is only fair 
to give full warning that too much should 
not be expected from archeology and kindred 
studies. Like textual criticism or literary 
analysis, archeology and geography are only 
aids for understanding the general frame- 
work and many small details of the Bible. 


Archeology is a technical subject, de- 
manding arduous and meticulous attention 


to minute details which have no immediate 
interest or significance in themselves. Fas- 
cinating at times, it is extremely dull in be- 
tween times. It becomes more and more in- 
teresting as one becomes more and more im- 
mersed in it, but that is true of any subject of 
inquiry. The capacity of human minds to 
become absorbed in any subject whatsoever 
is both the blessing and the bane of scholar- 
ship. Uninitiated visitors to excavations are 
often astonished to see what apparently in- 
significant discoveries can arouse the enthu- 
siasm of the toiling devotees. Many an arm- 
chair archeologist, who gets his impressions 
from a few not too scrupulously accurate 
popular books, would be effectively disillu- 
sioned by a few hours of participation in an 
actual “dig.” 

In the matters with which religious educa- 
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tion is most vitally immediately concerned 
no help at all can be expected from arche- 
ology or historical geography. Moral and 
social attitudes, to say nothing of their spe- 
cific expression under the conditions of mod- 
ern life, are not within the purview of these 
antiquarian disciplines. He who would learn 
how to provide housing for returning vet- 
erans, or what should be done with the 
atomic bomb, would be foolish indeed to 
seek the answers to his questions in the re- 
ports of excavators and explorers. Solutions 
for the ultimate problems of man’s relation 
to the universe and the Power behind it are 
not to be found in the trenches and pits of 
an excavation. The understanding of man’s 
gradual achievement of mastery over his en- 
vironment, and even of the life of the human 
spirit in so far as it has found material ex- 
pression, may of course be increased by the 
uncovering and careful study of the remains 
of dead civilizations, but we cannot hope to 
gain from such sources any new insight into 
the operations of the mind or the dislocations 
and adjustments of human relationships. 


Any help from geographical and historical 
studies in the basic concerns of religious 
education must be at best indirect. If the 
Bible can help us to understand man and 
God, archeology and geography can help us 
to understand the Bible. Even here it is 
often the least important aspects of the Bible, 
from the point of view of religious educa- 
tion, which are most illuminated by these 
studies. A young woman not particularly 
addicted to the study of the Bible once in- 
formed us, after taking part in one of the 
trips of the American School of Oriental 
Research at Jeruslem, that she was reading 
the book of Joshua with great interest. That 
was gratifying, but the book of Joshua is not 
the most inspiring or edifying portion of the 
Bible. I recall, in connection with another 
trip, being struck with the irony of the fact 
that devout Christians can be very much 
interested in the exact site of Jacob’s well, 
where a conversation is said to have taken 
place in which religion was declared to be 
quite independent of geography. 


Such religious importance as can be as- 
cribed to archeology resides in the fact that 
Christianity is a historical religion. The 
word was made flesh and dwelt among us. 
The disclosure of the meaning and goal of 
our life which gives the word Christian what- 
ever specific content it possesses came at a 
particular point in time and space. It is em- 
bodied in a history and has been transmitted 
to us in a literature closely connected with the 
life and thought and language of a particular 
people at a particular epoch in their history. 
Of course this intimate involvement in history 
is no less characteristic of Judaism. If the 
Bible is important at all, it is important that 
we have a true historical understanding of it. 
If Jesus is the center of Christian faith, it 
is of the utmost importance to make sure that 
when we use his name we contemplate the 
real Jesus, not a figment of our own imagina- 
tions. What is of timeless, eternal validity 
and what is pertinent for us in the Bible can 
be determined only when we so understand 
its expressions in terms of there and then that 
we can translate them into terms of here and 
now. Only when we have learned to think 
our way into what is alien to our own 
thought and life can we discover in it that 
which is the same yesterday, today, and for- 
ever. 

Much of the Bible is unquestionably alien 
to our ways of thinking. The history in 
which the word is embodied took place long 
ago and far away. Rather delicate problems 
arise out of this fact. The title of a book 
published a few years ago, H. J. Cadbury's 
“The Peril of Modernizing Jesus”, indicates 
something of the difficulty. But the history 
really took place. It was the history of real 
people in a real world, a world that is a part 
of our own world today. Historical geogra- 
phy and archeology together render what 
is perhaps their chief service in conveying a 
sense of reality. They bring home to us the 
fact that the whole story is not a mere fairy- 
tale, set in some never-never-land of fantasy. 
It is sometimes with a veritable shock of sur- 
prise that young people first realize that 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem and Nazareth are 
real places. 
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Nothing can quite take the place of an 
actual visit to the lands of the Bible. What 
a trip to England does for our appreciation 
of English literature a trip to Palestine will 
do for our appreciation of the Bible. Since 
very few people can ever make such a trip, 
every effort should be made to come as near 
to it as possible. Maps, pictures, models, 
objects of daily life, and personal contact 
with people who have been there may all 
contribute to this end. 

A judicious use of maps is a great help in 
any study of history. Sequences and relation- 
ships become clearer and are more easily 
remembered when they are pegged to the 
map. The fact that the Middle East has 
again come into prominence in world-history 
makes it possible to give further reality to the 
study of biblical geography. Cairo and 
Teheran, where two of the most important 
conferences of World War II took place, are 
in the opposite corners of a map of the bib- 
lical world. Maps showing the oil fields of 
Iran, Iraq, and Arabia appear frequently in 
our newspapers. Some years ago, when I 
handed in at a telegraph office a cablegram 
for Jerusalem, the girl who received it hesi- 
tated, and then asked with some embarrass- 
ment, “In what country is that?” Such a 
thing would be much less likely to happen 
now, I fancy. 


The globe should be used as well as the 
map, for it makes much clearer the relative 
sizes, distances, and latitudes of the countries 
concerned. The war has greatly increased 
our global consciousness. Travel by air from 
Miami to Calcutta has become commonplace 
for many members of our armed forces. One 
may travel from Jerusalem to Washington 
now in less time than it took to go from Dan 
to Beersheba in the days of the patriarchs. 
If this compression of the globe by modern 
means of transportation makes the world of 
the Bible seem very small and slow, the loss 
of proportion may be corrected by recalling 
how long it took to go, say, from Boston to 
New York in the early years of our republic. 


Comparision with our own country often 
helps to make clearer and more vivid the 


picture of the biblical world. It is both 
interesting and illuminating to discover that 
Damascus is in approximately the latitude 
of Charleston, or Los Angles. Agricultural 
students from Palestine have been sent to 
southern California for advanced study be- 
cause of the similar climate or range of cli- 
mates. Something I should like to see done 
by competent cartographers is the preparation 
of maps of the United States and various 
sections of our country, drawn on transparent 
material to the same scale as available maps 
of Palestine and the whole Near East, so that 
by superimposing the one on the other we 
could compare the distances and relative loca- 
tions of important places. It is interesting 
to observe, for example, that if Washington 
is placed on the site of Ur of the Chaldees, 
Philadelphia will fall approximately on Susa, 
and St. Louis will fall close to Hebron. For 
Palestine itself the distances may be com- 
pared with those in the immediate vicinity 
of the place where the student lives. Such a 
comparision of Jerusalem with the down- 
town section of one’s own city gives a good 
idea of the size of an ancient city. 


While all this is particularly applicable 
to the study of such spiritually barren 
portions of Scripture as the campaigns of 
Joshua against the Canaanites or Saul against 
the Philistines, there are also occasional 
geographical allusions in the Psalms and the 
prophetic books which take on new meaning 
when one has some acquaintance with the 
geography of Palestine and neighboring 
lands. The cedars of Lebanon, the oaks of 
Bashan, the excellency of Carmel and Shar- 
on, or the dew of Hermon can have only the 
vaguest meaning when the geographical 
features to which they refer are unknown. 
To give them more definite significance, of 
course, something more than a map is 
needed. Relief maps, pictures, and the 
most vivid descriptions which can be found 
must give individuality to each name. 


What may be called the general social and 
cultural setting must be known also. Here 
pictures and objects illustrating the present- 
day life of Bible lands are helpful, for while 
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it is by no means true that there has been 
no change in the life of the East during the 
centuries, the changes that have occurred are 
relatively slight as compared with the differ- 
ences between the life of those lands and 
our own. Farming implements and methods, 
foods and their preparation, clothes, social 
institutions and customs afford a bridge by 
which we may readily cross over into the 
life of antiquity. They can be photographed 
or described, also, as those of the ancient 
world can no longer be. Articles of clothing 
and other objects of daily life can be brought 
home and seen and handled by our children 
and young people. All this, once more, con- 
tributes to the sense of reality and personal 
contact. 


Supplementing and correcting the impres- 
sions gained in such ways, archeology pro- 
vides the setting of the story in time. The 
sweep of the centuries covered by the Bible 
is more fully realized in the framework of 
the rise and fall of successive world-empires. 
Bare numbers may mean little, but it is im- 
pressive to note that the time from Abraham 
to Christ was about as long as the time 
from Christ, through the Roman, medieval, 
and modern centuries, down to our own 
Declaration of Independence. From the 
period of the Babylonian exile to the time 
of the New Testament occasional contacts 
with the Greek and Roman history studied at 
school may be pointed out. 


A judicious use of objects unearthed by 
archeologists is very effective in communi- 
cating the sense of reality which the antiquity 
and strangeness of biblical life and thought 
tend to obscure. A bowl or jug actually 
used by people in Palestine in the time of 
Abraham brings him nearer to us. Lamps 
and oil-flasks from the time of Jesus make 
more vivid the story of the wise and foolish 
virgins. Coins with the inscriptions and 
images of rulers named in the New Testa- 
ment are particularly useful in this way, 
because they are small and easily handled, 
and they can be exactly dated. At the ex- 
cavation of Beth-zur, I recall, the great 
French biblical scholar, Father Lagrange, 


paid a visit one day with other scholars from 
the Dominican school at Jerusalem, and as 
he held in his hand one of the coins of 
Antiochus Epiphanes which were being 
turned up in large numbers, he exclaimed 
with reverent wonder that it was a great 
experience to handle money actually used by 
the Greek soldiers at the very place where 
they fought the Maccabees. I shall not for- 
get the thrill with which I discovered that 
a handful of Roman coins which I had 
bought in Jerusalem included one of Pontius 
Pilate dated in the very year in which the 
crucifixion of Jesus probably took place. 


The best way to use such objects is in 
combination with those illustrating the life 
of the people in our own day. Only a very 
limited variety of articles from ancient times 
is available, for only those made of imperish- 
able materials have survived. In Egypt, 
where the climate is ideal for preserving all 
kinds of materials, we have an abundance 
of such things as papyri, textiles, objects of 
furniture and implements made of wood 
as well as those of stone, metal, or pottery. 
Models of servants performing all kinds of 
services for their masters, placed in the tombs 
to assure the continuance of such services 
in the future life, show us in great detail how 
the people dressed and worked and ate. 
With rare exceptions no such objects can 
be found in Palestinian or Mesopotamian 
excavations. Of the houses only stone and 
earth foundations and walls, with layers of 
ashes where the wooden portions of the walls 
and roofs collapsed and burned, remain to 
be unearthed. Of the implements and uten- 
sils of daily life, only those made of stone, 
clay, or metal, or the metal or stone portions 
survive. Consequently the picture of ancient 
life to be drawn from the remains of it 
discovered by archeologists is very bare, a 
mere skeleton, unless it is supplemented by 
comparative materials from other countries 
or later times. Needless to say — or is it 
needless? — such supplementing must be 
done with care and caution. 


Perhaps those who should make most use 
of archeology are those who write the texts 
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for religious education and those who illus- 
trate them. Pictures in books, stereopticon 
slides, models of buildings and the like 
should be as accurate as possible. Too 
much use has been made hitherto of the 
paintings of artists who had no accurate 
knowledge of either geography or arche- 
ology, and who portrayed the events and 
characters of biblical history in the forms 
and colors of a world which is neither that 
of the Bible nor our own, but that of Italy, 
Germany, or Holland at the time of the 
Renaissance. For our children and young peo- 
ple the result is only to increase the sense of 
strangeness in the world of the Bible with- 
out any compensating accuracy or reality. 
It is encouraging to note that writers of texts 
for religious education are now becoming 
aware of this fact and endeavoring to secure 
reliable archeological material for illustrating 
their work. It would be a great advantage 
if all who expected to write or illustrate 
such texts could take special courses in 
biblical archeology, so that they might know 
the nature and extent of the available mate- 
rial. 


By such a combination of ancient and 
modern illustrative objects and pictures a 
very good idea may be given of the houses 
in which the people of Bible times and lands 
lived, the ‘clothes they wore, the vessels in 
which they prepared and served their meals, 
their musical instruments, weapons of war, 
and implements of daily work. Arche- 
ologists have discussed the identification 
of the objects they have found with partic- 
ular ones named in the Bible. While it is 
not always easy or possible to be sure that 
a Hebrew or Greek word refers to a specific 
type of vessel or implement, a certain degree 
of elimination is always possible, and some- 
times the identification can be made with 
assurance. We know, for example, that 
the “pitchers” in which Gideon and his men 
concealed their lamps were not what that 
English word suggests to us, but in all prob- 


ability a particular type of jar used com- 
monly in the time of the Judges and found 
in many excavations. Artists who draw 
pictures of Gideon’s exploit from now on 
should take that fact into account. 


For those who wish to follow up the sug- 
gestions I have made there is now available 
a considerable amount of pertinent literature. 
First of all I would recommend The West- 
minster Historical Atlas of the Bible (West- 
minster Press, 1945), which is not only the 
best biblical atlas we have but also a manual 
of biblical history and archeology. Next to 
that, or along with it, I would suggest a 
subscription to The Biblical Archaeologist, 
published by the American Schools of Ori- 
ental Research (409 Prospect St., New Ha- 
ven, Conn.). An informing and readable 
account of the important excavations in Pal- 
estine up to the time when the war inter- 
rupted them will be found in C. C. Mc- 
Cown’s The Ladder of Progress in Pales- 
tine (Harper, 1943). The present writer's 
What Mean These Stones? (American 
Schools of Oriental Research, 1941) at- 
tempts to give a bird’s eye view of the 
principal results of archeological research 
for biblical studies, but it does not have the 
specific detail required for the sort of use 
commended in this article. Thus far the 
detailed descriptions and pictures of par- 
ticular objects must still be sought in the 
technical reports of the excavators them- 
selves. There is room for much helpful 
work in collecting and selecting this mate- 
rial for the use of religious educators. For 
historical geography nothing has superseded 
the standard Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land by George Adam Smith, though 
at various points it must now be corrected 
by the atlas recommended above. ~ Those 
who read French can make profitable use 
of the more recent work of Abel. Further 
bibliographical guidance may be found in 
the books I have mentioned. 








A. L. WARNSHUIS 


International Missionary Council. 


F I WERE to pose a test for the reli- 

gious educator at the present moment, 
I think it would be the words of the Lord 
to the prophet Ezekiel: “Stand on your 
feet, O mortal man, that I may speak with 
you.” If there was ever a time for straight 
hard thinking in the realm of religious 
education, it is now. We need men and 
women who can stand firm and erect in 
the courage of their convictions. If ever 
we needed a Christian message of salvation 
for youth of the world, it is in the first 
trying days of defeat—or liberation—or 
victory—as the case may be. 

Religious education has had _ time 
enough to come of age. We have had 
time enough to establish our techniques 
and subject our basic philosophies con- 
cerning approach to youth to a sound 
dialectical threshing. 

If we have not always brought a full 
vision of the possibilities to our task, if 
we have followed rather than led secular 
education, and if we have sometimes taken 
refuge, in trivialia or rationalizations, 
from the full glare of the responsibilities 
that have been ours, there is no time now 
for recriminations. We have our task 
cut out for us. We cannot shrink nor 
turn back nor dodge it. God grant that 
our equipment of moral stamina and mod- 
ern techniques may prove in some degree 
adequate, making it possible for us to 
convey to today’s youth the burden of 
the gospel message which the Lord puts 
upon us. 

That is perhaps the first thing that 
should be pointed up: that it is the gos- 
pel message and the gospel message alone 
that is going to prove adequate for today’s 
needs. 





THE TIME IS NOW 


Try to imagine the great void in the 
lives of the Hitler Jugend who have seen 
their boastful leaders go down to ig- 
nominious defeat; have heard the atrocities 
of the system they supported with their 
whole minds and souls and bodies laid 
bare to an aghast world; have watched the 
propaganda which beguiled them exposed 
for the pack of lies it always was. Where 
is such a young person to turn? 


Consider the young people of the “un- 
derground” in the occupied countries. In 
the name of the common good they 
learned to lie, steal, bear false witness, 
murder. I have frequently spoken of the 
young Dutch pastor and his wife who 
were responsible for saving the lives of 
several hundred Jewish children—placing 
them with Christian families who kept 
them in hiding, bringing many of them 
across the border into the safety of Switz- 
erland. One could not accomplish all that 
without living in open defiance of the 
authorities. Last December, when I met 
this couple in Switzerland, they told me 
that even after three months in that 
friendly country, they would awake sud- 
denly and spring out of bed if a car 
stopped at night near the house. For in 
Holland only the gestapo cars were abroad 
at night, and because of their activities, 
they were constantly wanted by the ges- 
tapo. Many young people, even children, 
led similarly dangerous lives. 


When a group of young boys came to 
the local pastor and asked if they were 
justified in refusing to register for service, 
both the pastor and the youths were faced 
with carrying their decision against such 
registration through to its consequences. 
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The young men must be hidden, they 
must have forged documents secured for 
them, they must have ration books. Ration 
books were stolen from the issuing offices 
in large quantities. Raiding parties wore 
the uniforms of German officials. When 
the Nazi officials in charge resisted, they 
had to be “liquidated”. 

If it was right for a soldier to kill in 
battle, it was right for the underground to 
assassinate the Nazi official who, far more 
than the common soldier on the battle- 
field, was responsible for the evil of 
Nazism. The loyal member of a liberating 
movement could not refuse to accept this 
burden of assassination when it fell to his 
lot to perform the deed. And remember 
that many of these underground workers 
were teen age boys and girls. 


If youth turned to the church for leader- 
ship in the problems of resistance, they 
have a double right to expect the church 
to give them active and clear-thinking 
spiritual leadership in the equally baffling 
problems of reconstruction. 


There are children of the mission 
lands, glamorized by the apparent untold 
wealth of the American doughboy, deter- 
mined to grasp hold of western civiliza- 
tion and make it their own. It will be the 
task of the church to be sure they are not 
abandoning the culture of their fathers 
for a materialistic mirage. 


And there are our own young people— 
children who under the casual discipline 
of busy parents and “easy” money, have 
learned much of license and little of re- 
straint. Children of families “on the 
move”, who have been deprived of the 
usual stabilizing community forces. Chil- 
dren of families in which the “swing 
shift” and gas rationing were ready alibis 
for lack of interest in a church that was 
not, apparently, fulfilling the need of 
men’s basic urge to worship. 


WuatT Is Our ANSWER? 


For all the diversity of the problems 
that beset them, these young people around 
the world have much in common. 


Liberty is more precious to them than 
life itself. Yes, even to the Hitler Jugend, 
for was not Hitler represented to them as 
the great fiihrer who was to lead them out 
of the disgraceful subjugation imposed 
upon them by spiteful neighbors? Yes, it 
was a perverted concept of liberty that 
lured them, and they did not see til! i 
was too late that true freedom is a sort 
of monotheistic concept. You cannot 
establish even political and economic free- 
dom, or freedom for even one group, if 
you try to base it on suppression of truth 
and the persecution of minorities. If we 
are to achieve true freedom we must all 
do it together. That is the Christian con- 
cept of liberty, and no lesser concept is 
going to be sufficient for the new world 
that lies ahead of us. 


Youth wants comradeship, too. It will 
take a valiant effort on the part of many 
a young man and woman to hide, during 
the first months of return to the bosoms 
of their families, a certain Nostalgic yen 
for the days with buddies in the service 
or on the assembly line. It is important 
that the family, the home community, the 
local church, hold out eager hands to again 
welcome returning young people, whether 
from the military or industrial front to 
their former associations, and seek to re- 
cement familiar ties. But as important as 
this is, it is far from enough. To look 
to this as the end will mean that not they, 
but we ourselves, will be left without the 
circle. Our “lost generation” has found 
itself as they have served together. They 
have rediscovered a sense of oneness with 
free brave people everywhere. With the 
Chinese, battling through eight long years 
of invasion and famine and flood, yet 
never losing courage; with the workers of 
the Dutch and Norwegian and French 
underground; with the “fuzzy-wuzzies” 
of New Guinea gallantly risking their 
own lives to bring our wounded to safety. 
They have tasted again something of that 
sense of oneness — of universal brother- 
hood, which is the natural heritage of 
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children, and of which we so early rob 
them. But even children have recaptured 
the spirit. In the resistance movement of 
Europe and Asia, in the industrial pro- 
gram of America, they have found them- 
selves actually wanted, considered useful. 
Wonderful experience! They know the 
thrill too of having seen the United Na- 
tions come into existence. But there is a 
point at which being a member of the 
United Nations leaves one feeling intel- 
lectually superior, but a little lost and 
lonely, too. Through the ages the church 
has, ideally, offered the comfortable com- 
panionship of a local group, but has made 
that fellowship symbolic of the greater 
world-wide challenging fellowship of be- 
lievers everywhere — the Christian com- 
munion with followers of the Christ every- 
where and of all time. 


Youth looks for leadership — a leader- 
ship worthy their highest ideals and 
noblest self-sacrifice. 


There were those who thought to find 
a cause worthy of supreme devotion in 
science, but science has produced as its 
supreme achievement a force so destruc- 
tive that unless its potentialities be di- 
rected by moral concern, it will surely 
mean the annihilation of mankind. 


Marx heals no broken hearts, and those 
who have proclaimed his gospel most 
loudly, find themselves stealing into the 
church of their fathers to pray. 


Yes, youth, more than anything else, 
perhaps, longs for a leader — someone 
wise and good and brave, to whom they 
can give their supreme devotion. 


I think that the Christian youth of 
liberated Europe have discovered that they 
have such a leader in Jesus Christ. The 
church has helped them discover this. 
They turned to the church first when the 
church, of all the institutions they had 
known, stood firm and unqualifying in its 
opposition to the evils of Nazidom. It 
could have saved itself, for Hitler’s claim 
that he did not attack the church in most 
of the occupied countries is true. He 
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would have preferred to have it as a 


collaborator. It could have saved itself 
as an institution, but it would have lost 
its soul, and with it, youth would have 
lost its last hope. 

Youth learned to trust the leadership of 
the church. It turned to the Bible, at the 
church’s instigation. And in Christ it 
discovered the strength, the vision, the 
practical idealism, which it demanded in 
a leader. To Christ, the youth of the 
resistance discovered, it could give its un- 
qualified allegiance, its highest devotion. 

There were those, too, who learned to 
turn to Christ as their one source of com- 
fort amid the horrors of the prison camps. 
For many, the tenuous thread of sanity re- 
volved around the daily reading of the 
precious copy of the Bible, passed from 
hand to hand, that all might have a chance 
to read. In their valley of the shadow, 
the gospel story took on new meaning. They 
learned to share one another’s burdens. 
They could inscribe, as they did over the 
altar in one prison chapel, “Love your 
enemies; pray for those who hate you.” 


There were American boys who found 
Christ during their long watches in the 
foxholes, or on the landing beaches, or 
as they grimly guided their planes through 
the torturing flak of enemy attack. And 
those who found him realized that here, 
at last, was a leader worthy indeed of their 
highest devotion, challenging them to 
supreme endeavor — not for their own 
selfish sakes, but that all mankind might 
learn to live in peace and build their 
kingdom together. 

This was no easy, insipid, gospel to 
which these men turned. It made the 


most terrible and challenging demands | 


upon them. Salvation was by no means 
“free” in the sense in which we have so 
frequently misinterpreted that word. Sal- 
vation made terrible demands, but how- 
ever great the sacrifice — even to life 
itself — it was more than worth the cost. 
This was the pearl of greatest price. 

I think that if we could put that sort 
of a gospel into our Sunday schools, youth 
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would flock to them. 


There may have been a time, in the 
early days of our country, when the social 
program of the churches, as represented 
by the strawberry festival and the Christ- 
mas bazaar, filled a real void in people’s 
lives. To bring people living drab exist- 
ences in isolated communities together in 
Christian companionship, is most worthy. 
But some churches have continued to give 
such activities too central a place and have 
become little more than social clubs com- 
peting none too successfully with their 
often better financed and better managed 
commercia! rivals. 


I shouldn’t wonder if much that same 
thing has been going on in many of our 
Sunday schools. Handwork, aesthetic 
dancing and a certain naturalistic form 
of worship — even a study of the CIO 
handbook — do not take the place of the 
gospel message. All these things are im- 
portant. All of them can be done outside 
the church, and often are done more ade- 
quately, by better trained teachers and 
with more adequate equipment, in the 
public school. Their place in the Sunday 
school is as they incorporate or relate 
themselves to, the Gospel message: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul and with all 
thy strength, and thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself’ — as we see that 
message exemplified, in the story of Jesus 
Christ. 


If this war has taught us anything, it 
should be that young people do not need 
to be coddled nearly as much as we thought 
they did. The boy who couldn’t get above 
a C in math, has turned out to be a math- 
ematical wizard, when he found out that 
his getting to be a pilot depended upon it. 
It is human nature to be lazy if we can 
get away with it, and youth has not had 
the experience to realize how little fun it 
is in the long run. Too many of our 
Sunday schools have been demanding iess 
and less and serving up more and more of 
the pink ice-cream sort of thing in an en- 
deavor to lure back a constantly declining 


attendance. What a cheap substitute for 
the challenge and inspiration of the gos- 
pel! And even children know the dif- 
ference. 


There is, of course, the problem of 
adequate teachers. Where do we find 
teachers who can give youth the gospel 
message in a way that will inspire their 
highest devotion and interest? But that 
after all, is only removing the whole 
question a step. One first demands a great 
deal in the way of a teacher — not some- 
one with a pleasant home in which to en- 
tertain or who has Saturdays free to take 
the kiddies swimming, but one who is 
willing to find out through devoted study, 
just what the Hebrew-Christian tradition 
really has to offer, and will give himself 
or herself completely to imparting that 
thrilling challenge to the young. Call on 
some of these returning service men who 
have been discovering a new meaning to 
Christianity as they served their fellow- 
men. Some of them would do! 


There is the problem of religious lit- 
eracy. The peoples of Europe have re- 
discovered their Bibles, and we should do 
the same here. Modern, socially-slanted 
literature has its place, but it cannot take 
the place of the record of man’s search 
for God through fifty centuries. 


Furthermore, we must learn to coordi- 
nate this gospel message, this Christian 
heritage to the whole of life. Many of 
the countries of Europe have learned to 
their sorrow the folly of the church that 
stands apart and lets the community take 
its own course. The churches of the re- 
sistance, the underground in Germany, 
have done much to atone for their former 
other-worldliness. They have confessed 
their error, and strangely enough, in be- 
coming politically free churches, they have 
also become centers of community morale 
and spiritual guidance. We must learn 
to teach even very little children that 
every work and thought and act has some- 
thing to do with God. Until the whole 
community is Christian, the church has 
not performed its task. 
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Until the world community is God- 
conscious, and man’s relations to his fel- 
low-men are truly Christian, the church 
has work to do. 

That is my final point— 

Religious education is a world-wide 
concern. 

We in America can profit by the spir- 
itual lessons of European churches, which 
have learned through suffering and tor- 
ture. But we have a duty to them in re- 
turn. 


There can be no systematic church in- 
struction in many communities, because 
every Protestant church has been des- 
troyed and families are living, without 
heat, in the basements of their former 
homes. There is no place to get together, 
to hold services or sing hymns, or have 
Sunday-school classes. There has been no 
systematic training of pastors or church 
teachers and workers, for seminaries and 
training schools have been closed. There is 
a dearth of Bibles and religious literature, 
for not only individual copies, but the 
stocks of the great publishing centers, 
have been destroyed by bombing. Pastors, 
on whom much of the teaching burden in 
Europe falls, are often sick from long 
periods in prison or weak from overwork. 
Yet the churches in Europe are essential 
to and in the center of the whole pro- 
gram of reconstruction. In many places 
they are the center of the whole program 
of reconstruction. In many places they 
are the only agency in society that has per- 
sisted through the war and can now serve 
the community. In every possible way we 
must aid and strengthen them. 


They have shared their spiritual growth 
— gained through great suffering — with 
us. We can have the full benefit of it, if 
we can learn. Must we not share their 
physical burdens, and send them — as 
we can through the program of the Serv- 
ice Commission of the World Council of 
Churches and the Church Committee on 
Overseas Relief and Reconstruction — 


the help they need to establish temporary 
meeting places, train the necessary leader- 
ship, and provide themselves with Bibles 
and hymnals? Besides, as opportunity 
offers, we must give clothing and other 
material aid. 


Might I suggest that here is a spiritual 
problem of the greatest moment, and one 
that can be interpreted in terms under- 
standable to the youngest child, yet worthy 
the most erudite adult. It zs the gospel 
message — the message of the Sermon on 
the Mount, the parable of the Good 
Samaritan. It is something so funda- 
mental that every major denomination in 
the United States can study and work at it 
together, as they do in the two ecumenical 
organizations I have mentioned. If any- 
one is in doubt as to the thrilling quality 
of the gospel message in its implications 
to daily life, I suggest that they try this 
approach. Here is a contribution to so- 
ciety which only the church can make. 
And it is a contribution which the church 
must make if mankind is to escape com- 
plete self-destruction. 


We dare not ignore or dodge or put 
off our obligation. 


At the moment, but only for the mo- 
ment, people around the world are in a 
state of fluidity. There can be scarcely 
a person who with the end of the war 
must not readjust his habits and thought 
patterns. For the moment, but for the 
moment only, they will be sharply on the 
lookout for the best opening, the straight- 
est road, the most challenging idea. But 
after a little — a very little — while, we 
shall joggle down into familiar paths. If 
the church does not open the right gates 
now, humanity will be on the wrong paths 
for a long time to come. Perhaps the old 
familiar paths will be too strong a lure 
for the older generation, anyway. But 
there are the children — surely their 
bright eyes will see the glow of light at 
the end of one road if it is pointed out 
to them. 
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GROUP WORK 


With Returning Veterans 


IN OUR HOME CHURCHES 


MARTIN HAYES BICKHAM 


Church Federation of Chicago 


ETWEEN SEPTEMBER, 1945, and 

September, 1946, ten million return- 
ing veterans will face the tests of civilian 
living in our American communities. On 
the basis of previous affiliation, about fifty 
percent of these may be expected to make 
some contact with home churches and 
synagogues. If religious agencies are wise, 
many other returning veterans may be 
attracted to the churches and won to per- 
sonal allegiance to religious loyalties. 
Analyses of the impacts of total war upon 
soldier experience points to group work", 
as one important phase of religious activ- 
ities that will be attractive and helpful to 
returning veterans. 


SoME IMPACTS OF TOTAL WAR UPON 
PERSONALITY 


In a previous article in RELIGIOUS Eb- 
UCATION?, this writer outlined briefly cer- 
tain techniques of total war. To the six 
techniques outlined in that article, I would 
now add a seventh, “the technique of 
spiritual warfare,” as advanced by Col. 





1. For explanation of this type of religious 
technique see articles in September-October 
1945 issue of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, pages 
257-269. 


2. March-April 1945 issue, “The Emergence of 
a New Morale.” 


Foretsch of the German Wehrmacht in 
1939, in his book, “The Art of War To- 
day and Tomorrow” and developed by 
the Nazis between that date and 1945. 


The impacts of total war upon returo- 
ing veterans may be found by pursuing 
the clues given by this analysis of total 
war. In the writer's contacts with men of 
all ranks and services during the last five 
years, certain results of these impacts ‘of 
total war upon soldier personality have 
been encountered again and again. They 
may brieflly be summarized as follows: 


1. Insecurity in personal relations with 
those in the soldier’s “love group”. I 
mean by this the family of origin and any 
personal liaisons he might have with 
others, such as a sweetheart or wife, not 
in the original family group. The fears 
in this area seem to arise through the 
changes and experiences that occur in the 
process of separation involved in military 
training and participation in the varions 
theaters of operation entered by our armed 
forces. 


2. The problems of personal conscience. 
The feelings of guilt that arise from 
change in personal habits, failures in 
sexual control, and those feelings of guilt 
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and responsibility that arise from sharing 
in processes that involve the killing of 
other human beings. When you remem- 
ber that nearly 50 percent of the youth 
in the armed forces have had some per- 
sonal training in conscience in home, or 
school or church, concerning the sacred- 
ness of human life, it is inevitable that 
some reactions should come when in na- 
tional and group sanction as represented 
in the armed forces, releases are given 
against these original conscience controls, 
so that later personal reactions occur. 


3. I think the problems arising in 
changes in spiritual loyalties probably will 
come next in frequency. These arise in the 
crises of experience in the danger zones and 
may have mystical aurora and go vividly 
with possible credal emphases in relation to 
which the soldier has been accustomed as 
his inner personal problems arise from 
trying to reconcile these new realities with 
the older credal emphases. 


4. As the war has progressed and come 
toward conclusion and men begin to think 
of coming home to civilian life, concerns 
for the future begin to bloom very large 
in the inner personal experience of many 
of the men. The problems here concern 
the career and possible realization of pur- 
poses that have long been held and per- 
haps have been intensified under the con- 
ditions of battle and other military serv- 
ice. At the same time, they are mixed 
somewhat with the sense of the change 
that is impending from the rather depend- 
ent life of the armed. services where every- 
thing is foreseen practically and provided 
for by overhead provisions and agencies. 
The thought of suddenly leaving all of 
this, facing the home family and home 
community, assuming the new respon- 
sibility of civilian life blooms up rather 
sharply. 


5. The companion problem to this 
number IV arises in the fear of separation 
from the “warm personal bonds” existing 
in the military groups, and the morale that 
has sustained them presses upon many. 


The intense loyalties that arise in military 
organizations, such as the bomber crews, 
tank outfits, etc., are expected to be 
broken by the separation from the mili- 
tary forces. The return to the highly in- 
dividual experience of civilian communi- 
ties in which these loyalties in military 
experiences fade out and recede into the 
background raises certain personal prob- 
lems that are sharply acute for many men 
as viewed lately, particularly in the army and 
navy hospitals. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THESE IMPACTS OF 
ToTAL War, FOR THE HOME CHURCHES 


We may now turn to ask: What are 
the implications of these impacts of total 
war upon the personalities of returning 
participants, for our home churches and 
religious organizations? It is evident that 
some new techniques will be essential. It 
is here that the new emphases in group 
work may be laid hold of and utilized 
with great gain. 

Churches will be wise to restudy their 
internal processes and weave into them 
the special insights of group work. Certain 
special emphases that may prove useful 
can be suggested in a condensed way. 


A. So shape the group fellowships in 
the church as warmly and heartily to in- 
clude the returning veterans. This group 
work in the churches needs to think 
through and stress certain aspects of this 
soldier experience and soldier problems 4s 
itemized above. 


1. To help veterans to reset personal 
conscience so that the personality is not 
disturbed and sense of guilt has been 
assuaged and personal dynamic is released 
for further action. 


2. To reshape ethical standards. These 
have been greatly modified and perhaps 
deeply changed by military experience and 
certain adjustments need be made between 
the remaining civilian standards and a re- 
shaping organized in the groups, so that 
the returning soldier can feel he is not 
completely askew in the home community. 
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3. To revive and keep alive and give 
religious expression to purposes formed in 
the crises of the military service. This would 
include a cooperative service here for the 
“better world” the soldier has been think- 
ing about and talking about with his 
comrades as one end of their participa- 
tion in war. 

B. The church needs to sense the ele- 
ments of morale that have guided military 
personnel through the crises of training 
and battle and try to significantly hold the 
constructive elements in that morale for 
the individual returning soldier and for 
the soldier groups, so that these elements 
of morale may be kept alive and released 
in the activities of the postwar world’. 

1. The urge for group survival in the 
processes of battle released deep emotional 
drives in men that may still be laid hold 
of in civilian life and become the inner 
center that draws and holds both civilians 
and veterans together to achieve common 
purposes in developing a better organiza- 
tion of human society. 

2. The faith in God that gave courage 
and the spiritual power and drive to carry 
forword to victory may still be appealed to 
and be a dynamic force in overcoming 
entrenched wrongs and evils in our home 
communities. 

3. The actual experience in the use of 
prayer that released spiritual resources in 
the midst of battle may be reactivated to 
release spiritual power for achievement in 
civilian communities. 

C. The churches may wisely enlist re- 
turning veterans in shaping up fellowship 
and project groups in their total social, 
educational and religious life. These can 
be of vital interest to other veterans as 
well as civilians. They can build upon 
the rich experiences and spiritual loyalties 
developed by many service men during 
their military careers. The project groups 
may be so shaped and directed as to give 
the returned service men opportunity to 





3. See article, “Emergence of a New Morale”, 
pages 94-95, March-April 1945 issue of RELI- 
GlouS EDUCATION. 
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develop and follow out ideas and pur- 
poses gained in their travels and residence 
in various theaters of operation over the 
face of the world. 

The following types of projects or areas 
of soldier and sailor experience are sug- 
gested as illustrative of the rich possibil- 
ities in this whole approach to group work 
among returning veterans. 

1. Project groups for aiding in develop- 
ing family life. 

It is now crystal clear that many vet- 
erans face a delayed marriage and are 
deeply interested in securing information 
and insight that will help them. Many 
war workers are also interested and could 
be brought into these marriage and family 
discussion groups. 

2. Projects in rebuilding strong personal 
religious consciences. 

Several aspects of soldier contact bring 
out the impacts of total war upon the 
personal consciences of veterans. They 
will be seeking ways to reorient conscience 
in personal and social life. 

3. Projects for helping “buddies”. 

Many soldiers may be in nearby army 
hospitals, and many veterans in veterans 
hospitals. The men who have escaped 
wounds will be interested in leading 
civilians in the churches in projects cal- 
culated to make life easier and brighter 
for their wounded “buddies”. 

4. Projects for helping in the struggles 
to develop and maintain world peace. 

Thousands of veterans want no more 
war for themselves or their children. Many 
will be ready to help in groups that seek 
such a warless world. 

5. Projects in reconstruction in Euro- 
pean communities. 


Many returning veterans are interested 
in helping the people in villages and com- 
munities where they served in Europe. 
Some will respond and take the lead in 
developing plans for aiding such commu- 
nities. Their projects can be tied into the 
plans of the various church bodies for 
rehabilitation in European communities. 








Some may want to go back to these com- 
munities as teachers and preachers. 

6. Projects for aiding natives in South 
Pacific Islands. 

Many soldiers have written home about 
their interest in the natives on the islands 
where they have been quartered. When 
they come home they will want to send 
books and Bibles and other things. These 
can be channeled through church missions 
in these islands. Some few men them- 
selves may want to go back as missionaries. 


7. Projects in inter-racial understanding 
and fellowship. 

Many soldiers have learned to appre- 
ciate men of other races or color, as they 
fought against a common enemy and for 
precious ends. As the veterans come back 
into the churches some will want to join 
with other church workers in working to 
spread good will and understanding and 
in securing full democratic participation 
for their Negro fellow-veterans. 

8. Projects for aiding Japanese-Ameri- 
cans. 

Men who fought with Japanese-Ameri- 
cans for the same battle objectives in Italy 
will be interested in joining with others 
to aid Japanese-American veterans and 
their children and relatives coming from 
the relocation camps, helping them find 
new homes and social security in our 
American communities from coast to coast. 

9. Projects directed toward solution of 
problems of social adjustment in our 
American communities. Public forums 
and discussion of standards of living, 
wages, and labor conditions will interest 
them. 
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10. Projects in helping veterans and 
war workers as they come out from under 
the tensions of war make significant spir- 
itual choices. 


Many soldiers in the course of training 
and battle experiences developed new 
spiritual loyalties. They will be interested 
and ready to join with others in keeping 
these loyalties alive and in helping others 
to enter into similar spiritual loyalties in 
America’s churches and synagogues. 


SUMMARY 


Group work as now developed offers 
amazing opportunities for tying returning 
veterans into the ongoing processes of our 
home churches. Evidence indicates that 
about 85% of returning veterans will 
carry in their personalities only surface 
marks of military service. Many of these 
normal veterans will respond to offers 
and opportunities of spiritual fellowship 
and a chance to work on creative spiritual 
projects with civilians. Among the re- 
maining 15% will be many who will 
carry in their persons the deeper wounds 
of war or the less visible but more serious 
results of the impacts of total war in their 
nervous systems and spiritual reactions. 
For these the churches need to supplement 
this group work with personal spiritual 
counseling of a wise and constructive’ type. 
But there is healing and therapeutic value in 
group work that is of vital significance to 
the churches and the nation as we move 
out from under the impacts of total war, 
into what millions of returning soldiers 
hope and pray will be a “better” and a 
“warless” world community. 
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The program for the biennial meeting looks good (page 65). Those who 
attend will leave Oberlin wiser and more thoughtful men and women. 


Extra copies of the program are available. We shall be glad to send them 
to people if you will suggest their names. Everyone is welcome to attend. 
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“Bobby-Sox” Religion 


RANDOLPH C. MILLER 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley 


OME high school students were together 
with the writer and “let their hair 
down” concerning their most*serious reli- 
gious problems. They were normal, average, 
wide-awake young Americans; and they were 
brutally frank in their estimation of their 
elders, their teachers, and their churches. 
In order to place their problems in our 
minds, we need to remember that they were 
in the period of “middle adolescence,” a 
time notorious for the instability of emotion 
and purpose. It is a time when a boy will 
hate all girls, and then suddenly he is the 
best groomed boy in the class. Overnight 
his voice changes, or his shoes are shined, or 
he becomes secretive with his parents. Such 
youngsters are not problems — they have 
problems; and adults must share these prob- 
lems and take them seriously if they expect 
to be leaders of youth. It is a period of 
“dates,” of wanting the family car (or one 
of his own), of sports, of willingness to 
take a chance. It has been said of some 
fourteen-year-olds that no one loves them 
but their mothers, and even the mothers 
have to exert extra effort. 

Any serious work with this age group 
comes up against the obstacle of efferves- 
cence. The average young person has all 
the energy and enthusiasm in the world. It 
is as if one were to shake a bottle of ginger 
ale, holding his thumb over the opening, and 
then letting the foam squirt all over the 
room. It is exciting, but it leaves the re- 
mainder tasting flat. This is a perfect de- 


scription of many young people’s fellow- 
ships. 

When their capacity for enthusiasm is 
channeled and directed, preferably by them- 
selves, projects are carried through and pur- 
poses achieved. Great potentialities reside 
in the average high school youngster, to be 
stimulated, directed, nurtured, or matured in 
time; or, tragically, to be stifled, misguided, 
stunted, or forgotten. 

PROBLEMS ARE EVERYWHERE 

The cradle of religion is the family, and 
many religious couflicts arising in the home 
extend over other areas. Tension develops 
when the parents espouse one religion and 
the children desire to attend another church 
with different customs and beliefs. This is 
particularly true where there are differences 
of culture and language, and between Catho- 
lics and Protestants. But the fundamentalist- 
liberal controversy is far from dead in the 
families of the land, the battle between 
liturgical and non-liturgical worship is con- 
tinuing, and the youngsters are more likely 
to follow the “gang” than the dictates or 
hopes of their parents. 


Then there are divided homes. These 
take two forms: (1) There are the homes 
where the parents are divided, in terms of 
Protestant against Cathoic, Christian against 
Jew, Christian or Jew against atheist or 
agnostic. The high school youngster is psy- 
chologically ready to make a commitment 
of some kind; and he may side with one 
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parent against the other, or rebel against 
both. (2) In homes divided by divorce or 
separation, the sensitive adolescent is often 
ashamed of his parents; he may be hurt 
by a church which takes a rigorous stand 
on divorce and re-marriage; he may simply 
suffer from a conflict of loyalties; or he may 
be reared by only one parent. 

Some parents are indifferent. Many young- 
sters simply share this unconcern, and this 
simply postpones their discovery of the 
church until they have children of their 
own, and sometimes forever. Parents per- 
mit these children to grow up without any 
religious nurture, and this shows in their 
behavior. 


A factor which many adults do not rec- 
ognize as bothering these youngsters is the 
interference of relatives. A Catholic aunt 
will suggest parochial schools for Protestant 
children; a Christian Scientist or Pentecostal 
or Unity devotee will lobby for his brand 
of religion; a well-meaning relative will 
give answers which contradict those of the 
parents. About 25% of the youngsters 
queried maintained that relatives interferred 
with their religious upbringing. 

The family also provides another kind of 
religious conflict — in the field of ethics. 
Children from homes where dancing, mo- 
tion pictures, card playing, and smoking are 
frowned upon, feel a great tension when 
they are thrown into the society of nice 
people who do all of these things. Because 
religion is frequently associated with restric- 
tive measures, the rebellion against “blue 
laws” leads to antagonism towards all re- 
ligious practices. Repressive religion breaks 
out in all kinds of less healthful recreation. 
In at least one community, the young people’s 
group of the most conservative church was 
known as the best source of dates for neck- 
ing parties. 

The opposite extreme of too little super- 
vision carries another set of dangers. Par- 
ents who give their children too much fe- 
sponsibility at too early an age run obvious 
risks. Moderate supervision combined with 
intelligent sympathy is the only solution. 


The point at issue is not the amount of 
control, but that during the high school years 
these conflicts must be resolved. 


The solution within the family to a great 
extent determines the answer to all other te- 
ligious problems. Home, school, and church 
need to work together to stimulate the po- 
tentialities residing in the middle adoles- 
cents. 


Strictly speaking, there are no individual 
problems, for we are nurtured in a social 
process. But to the high school student, 
health, psychological problems, finances, 
areas of ignorance, and prayer are highly 
personal items. We must realize that many 
cases of maladjustment are due to physical 
defects — whether in terms of glands, eyes, 
poor posture, acid stomach, acne, and what 
not. Disposition and health are closely 
correlated at all ages, but they are aggravated 
at the high school level because of the in- 
creased sensitivity and shyness that accom- 
pany any seeming defect. The psychological 
problems at this age are mostly incipient, 
but the wise advisor will diagnose them and 
take steps to avoid tragedy in terms of men- 
tal illness. One’s popularity sometimes 
seems to depend upon money, and one’s 
financial status becomes a highly personal 
matter. Frequently, with the awakening 
of the sex impulse, there is a realization 
of one’s physiological ignorance, and be- 
cause of the false modesty of many homes 
(even today) the youngster considers his 
ignorance a private matter and picks up 
what information he can surreptitiously. It 
is also a period when many young people 
stop saying their prayers; at first, they do 
not know why they have suspended opera- 
tions, and then they begin to doubt the 
value of their prayers. These experiences 
frequently are not shared, and thus become 
private matters — and sometimes a basis 
for private worry. 


In high school, the average student has 
his first critical understanding of modern 
science. If he has been properly taught, 
this does not lead to conflict; but if he has 
not harmonized his science and religion, this 
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first contact with modern science may prove 
the beginning of the breakdown of his child- 
hood religious beliefs. No one can help 
him in the school; and often the church 
is not geared to handle scientific criticism; 
he will begin to believe that “faith is be- 
lieving what ain’t true.” 


A second tension relating to school life is 
the fact that religion is not taught in many 
public schools. Thus the curriculum, which 
prepares the student for his adult life, has 
no place for religion. Religion is a Sunday 
activity, and an elective at that. This ten- 
sion has been overcome somewhat by the 
increasing popularity of week-day released- 
time religious instruction, but the tension 
is still there. 


In their own environment, the young 
people see a number of attitudes which dis- 
turb them. A few are bothered by the fact 
that some people who call themselves Chris- 
tian and advertise it loudly are obviously 
“crackpots.” They ask embarrassing ques- 
tions, use familiar language concerning 
Jesus, have no use for established religious 
groups, and in general make a nuisance of 
themselves. 


They are also disturbed because there 
is an element on every high school campus 
that considers all Christians to be “crack- 
pots.” They are jeered at if they sign up 
for released-time religious instruction; they 
are sissies if they continue going to church 
school; they are ‘“‘nincompoops” if they 
belong to a young people’s group; they are 
“Christ-ers,” or believers in magic, or 
“jerks.” Of course, Christians through the 
ages have been taunted for their beliefs and 
behavior; but the high school student is 
sensitive and wants to be “regular,” which 
increases the tension for this age-level. 


Social pressures play a great part in the 
environmental influencé. The mores of the 
“gang,” the special “lingo” of the “bobby- 
sox” crowd, the tastes of the Sinatra-Crosby 
followers, and their manners when dealing 
with each other become tremendously im- 
portant. But the social pressures are more 
dangerous than this: they convince young 


girls that they must “neck” to be popular, 
they develop habits of smoking at too carly 
an age, liquor is sometimes brought into 
the picture, and too late hours become es- 
sential for a good time. When these im- 
mediate pressures are supported by power- 
ful influences from the outside, especially 
motion pictures and exciting novels, the 
less stable youngsters are likely to buy their 
supposed popularity at too great a price. 

Religion does not deal only with the 
repressive measures of “blue law” groups; 
it also provides the guide for the Christian 
conscience. The Ten Commandments pro- 
vide an unconscious basic moral guide, on 
a minimum level, which most high school 
students accept. But they would be the 
first to admit that every commandment is 
broken at some time on every high school 
campus. 


Where religion, in William James’ phrase, 
is ““healthy-minded,” the tension is between 
what we are and what we ought to be. 
This is a natural strain on the conscience, 
for it puts the emphasis on achieving higher 
values. This approach to religion appeals 
to every high school student in his ethical 
dilemmas. He is more interested in achiev- 
ing good than in escaping evil. He is will- 
ing to apply this principle to social and in- 
dustrial problems as well as to his own 
ethical decisions. 


For example, although some of the stu- 
dents admitted a strong dislike of Japanese- 
Americans who were returning to California, 
they were unanimous in admitting that this 
dislike was a non-Christian attitude. The 
problem, as they saw it, was to overcome 
their strongly rooted prejudice, so that 
no Japanese-American who had been cleared 
by the F.B.I. would receive unfair treatment. 
The important item to note is the relation 
between their uncompromising honesty in 
admitting, on the one hand, that the Chris- 
tian conscience is satisfied with nothing less 
than racial equality, and, on the other hand, 
that the prejudices of some of them would 
interfere with their scruples on the matter. 


The major problem of high school stu- 
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dents concerning the church is its sectarian- 
ism. They can see absolutely no reason for 
the multitudinous sects and denominations. 
Seventy-five percent of those taking part 
in our discussion considered this a major 
problem — and a scandal. Over half of 
them had made at least one change in church 
affiliation, and they felt that such changes 
were for their good. However, these shifts 
have led to conflicts at home and to in- 
creased problems in their own minds. They 
are bothered by the demands for denomina- 
tional loyalty, by the different customs of 
worship, by the contradictory beliefs, and 
by the varying degrees of tolerance or in- 
tolerance expressed by church members and 
leaders. 


They were confused also by the differences 
between churches of the same denomination 
in various parts of the country. Young 
people coming from large congregations in 
the East to small ones in the West found 
that they missed the professional music, 
older architecture, and spacious measure- 
ments of eastern churches. In some cases 
there were differences of belief and wor- 
ship which bothered them. 


Another major problem was the ignorance 
of many young people concerning the church. 
This ignorance is due to poor church school 
teaching, inadequate time even with good 
teaching, no real youth program in the 
church. The discovery by chaplains of the 
ignorance of many men in the armed forces 
is no surprise to those who have worked 
with high school and college young people. 
Their information is meagre, but their in- 
telligence must be respected ; and the average 
minister overestimates their information and 
insults their intelligence. Our young people 
feel that there is no place for them at the 
center of the church’s life where they can 
learn to live as Christians. 


The war caused confusion. Here the high 
school students saw the problem of evil in 
its sharpest form. The saw their older 
brothers, sisters, school mates, uncles, aunts, 
and even fathers going into the service of 
their country. As the casualty lists mounted, 


they began to wonder why this should be 
happening to their family, or relatives, or 
friends. 

This is a religious problem. It is the 
age-old attempt to understand how God 
can be good and the world contain so much 
that is evil. This is not the place to answer 
the question of evil, but only to point out 
that our preaching and teaching for young 
people must deal honestly with the question. 

The churches contradicted themselves on 
pacifism, they were not always clear about 
the relation of prayer to Rickenbacker’s sea- 
gull, they did not have an obvious philosophy 
of prayer, and the atomic bomb confused old 
and young alike. 


The “bobby-sox” Christian of today has 
problems, a few of which we have men- 
tioned. The non-Christian youngsters have 
another set of problems, not so directly af- 
fected by Christian influences. The more 
serious question of juvenile delinquency is 
a problem for the churches; but it does not 
often involve young people already in the 
churches. Many of the problems we have 
mentioned are a natural part of the process 
of growing up; others are universal prob- 
lems for all ages. But some are caused and 
others are aggravated by the failure of the 
three educational institutions directly in- 
volved. 


SOME ANSWERS IN CHURCH, SCHOOL, 
HOME 

The fundamental principle of modern 
Christian education is that the entire con- 
gregation should be organized in a compre- 
hensive educational program, representing 
all age-groups, interest-groups, and the full 
scope of the intentions of the church for 
the congregation, community, and world. It 
is within such a scheme as this that the youth 
program should operate. It is my conten- 
tion that such a program operates best when 
priority is given to the younger members 
of the church, for if we are sure of the 
coming generation and its devotion to the 
church, it means that the older generation 
will give itself in service to the younger. 
A child-centered church becomes an adult- 
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service church, and this in turn means that 
brotherhood will undergird the teachings 
of the Fatherhood of God. This does not 
mean that adult education will be neglected ; 
on the contrary, it will be demanded as 
part of the total program. 


Our concern, however, is with the ten- 
sions, conflicts, and problems of the high 
school Christians. We can help them in 
at least five ways: (1) by having a youth- 
centered program, aimed at their own prob- 
lems in their own way, with adequate, sym- 
pathetic, understanding, and firm leadership. 
No single program will ever suit more than 
a minority of such groups, which is why 
even excellent programs from national head- 
quarters usually fail to catch the enthusiasm 
of the group. It is not the program as such 
or the achievements as such which are im- 
portant; it is the centering of the resources 
of the Christian religion on the tensions, con- 
flicts, and problems which actually exist in 
a particular group. Such a process of edu- 
cation will be one-sided, but it will be effec- 
tive. It means catching them at their “grow- 
ing edge” and leading them in the direction 
of deeper and firmer and more intelligent 
Christian faith. 


(2) If our church school curricula were 
properly conceived, it would be possible to 
keep more high school students interested. 
At this age, they need to be convinced 
again of The Challenge of the Church, 
but on their own terms. The approach to 
church history might include a chapter on 
the English Reformation entitled, “Is It 
True What They Say About Henry?” The 
problem of church unity might begin with a 
lesson on “Christianity: Un-Inc.” Their 
chief question about prayer is, ‘Does Prayer 
Work?” They enjoy a course entitled Your 
World and How to Live in It They will 
study a book on Popularity.’ They want 
to talk about their own problems, and they 
will study the church’s message as it relates 
to them. In this, they are not much differ- 
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ent from their elders — except that the 
churches are frequently geared to the elders 
and not to the youngsters. It is only as 
we see the relation between the content of 
the Christian teaching and the life-situations 
which are to be affected, that we can lead our 
high school pupils (or any others) into the 
promised land of intelligent and devoted 
Christian action. 

(3) The church’s worship and teaching 
at the main service should appeal to the 
entire congregation. No preacher ever lost 
the attention of his adult congregation while 
preaching to children. Sincere, mature, and 
intelligent worship on an adult level can be 
made to appeal to high school students; and 
there are some churches where about twenty- 
five percent of the congregation on any 
Sunday morning is of high school age. 


(4) The church’s program must be ready 
to meet community youth problems, either 
by providing meeting space, organizations, 
or leadership in the community. “Snack 
bars” and “juke box” centers in the parish 
house will not solve the problems of juvenile 
delinquency, and some communities find 
them unnecessary, but the areas that need 
such activities should have churches ready 
to provide them. The churches can bring 
pressure to bear on city governments to 
support an intelligent and imaginative plan 
for helping young people grow in the right 
direction. 


(5) Leaders of young people in church 
groups have an unequaled opportunity to 
counsel with them. The tensions, conflicts, 
and problems listed in this article — and 
many more — are common topics of coun- 
seling. The trusted leader can be both 
frank and honest, and can bluntly face sit- 
uations which less courageous leaders would 
avoid. The constant cry of young people 
in their travail is, “Why didn’t somebody 
tell me before?” And youth counsellors 
are forced to report that lack of frankness 
and directness has caused these youngsters 
untold agony. 


The church has some of the answers, but 
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at best it reaches only some of the people 
a small percentage of the time. 


There needs to be a clearer realization 
of the proper relation between secular teach- 
ing and religion. In many states, the 
average Christian teacher hesitates to in- 
dicate his Christian leanings, although the 
anti-Christian has no scruples about attack- 
ing religion. In some high school courses, 
there is a “live option” in which being 
neutral is actually to be against Christianity. 
In a course in Engish literature, the King 
James version of the Bible and the Book of 
Common Prayer ate essential to any under- 
standing of the literature of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The teacher has 
three choices: (1) he may use these refer- 
ences sympathetically, (2) he may condemn 
them severely, (3) or he may eliminate them. 
Only one of these options is possible for 
the Christian. Any course in world history, 
or European or American history, which 
does not do full justice to the part played 
by religion, is inaccurate as history and false 
in its evaluation of religion. No course on 
character development can be complete with- 
out using religion as the basic motive power ; 
and yet many ethics courses at the high 
school level are purely humanitarian. Fur- 
thermore, citizenship, in a country where 
the understanding of men as “free and 
equal” is assumed, demands a religious nu- 
cleus. 

The high school teacher or counsellor is 
at least as influential.as the minister. It is 
his responsibility, if he is a Christian, to see 
that religious assumptions underly the stu- 
dents’ decisions. 

The teacher can also exert a Christian 
influence by being an active member of the 
church. Having chosen teaching as a voca- 
tion, he should accept every invitation to 
teach the Christian religion in church schools. 


Every teacher has his coterie of hero- 
worshippers. The teacher who seeks the 
“abundant life” of Christian living will have 
a profound influence upon those who are 
prone to follow him. 


Within the student body, the leadership 


given to student government makes a differ- 
ence. It is a mistake to elect a student 
politician to be president of a young people’s 
group, but it makes a profound difference 
if the president of a church group is elected 
an officer of the student body. 


School and church have cooperated on a 
wide scale in released-time religious instruc- 
tion. In some states, religion is an official 
subject taught by teachers provided by the 
state or by the churches. Even when such 
teaching is at the lower age-level, the in- 
fluence carries over to the high school years. 


The degree to which the tensions of the 
“bobby-sox” Christians become unbearable 
depends to a great extent upon the Christian 
nurture received in the family unit before 
school or church have a chance to help. As 
the children grow, the influence of the 
family is altered by the impact of school, 
church, and other factors in the environment. 
But the family atmosphere is still of great 
significance. 


The understanding of parents is essential. 
Adults tend to scoff at problems which are 
ultimately unimportant; but the key to the 
situation is that the problem is serious to 
the youngster. A broken date is a trifle 
in life’s long course, but it seems to the 
adolescent as if the whole world is collaps- 
ing. There are periods in every family when 
the ‘upstart’ will not confide in his parents 
even though he loves and trusts them, or 
when getting the latest Benny Goodman 
record for the evening “hop” demands driv- 
ing the family car ten miles across town, 
or when a new dress is imperative for the 
latest beau. But there are few disruptions 
of family loyalties when both children and 
parents seek earnestly and with imagination 
to understand each other. 


One of the most important solutions for 
many of the tensions of adolescents is a 
church home for the entire family. This 
means a church where each and every one 
in the family has a part and feels he can 
serve God through the church. If the church 
is really ministering to its people, many 
of the conflicts we have recorded will never 
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arise, or at least in only the mildest forms. 
The family unit within the “family of God” 
is a strongly knit team, with mutual trust 
as the basis for its operations. Wise parents 
will know how much pressure is congenial 
with freedom of choice. 

Religion within the family is more diffi- 
cult to appraise. To some, it means some 
kind of formal family prayers; to others, 
it means a modern family night; to most 
Christians, it means at least grace at table, 
a personal prayer life of sorts, and recog- 
nition of the principles of Christian living 
in all behavior. The atmosphere of the 
home is more important than any external 
ceremonial; the attitudes of mutual trust, 
responsibility, and love provide the basis 
of a Christian home. From these attitudes 
come the worship, service, and education 
which make a home Christian. 


There is much unconscious religious train- 
ing in the home, shown by expressions of 
emotion toward the minister, the Bible, re- 
ligious radio programs, worship, and respon- 
sibility to the church. Parents are constantly 
guiding the experiences of their children 
— and that is education. 


GROUNDS FOR HOPE 


Some specific projects are worthy of atten- 
tion: The increased scope of week-day re- 
leased-time religious instruction, the ex- 
panded areas of the secular teaching of re- 
ligion, the greater sense of responsibility 
on the part of Christian teachers to present 
religion in the proper perspective in public 
schools, the improved methods of approach 
to student problems, the life-centered atti- 
tude of modern church schools, the better 
youth programs — these are sources of 
power and direction for the youngsters of 
today and tomorrow. 

Another ground for hope is the attitudes 
of the secular schools, which are belatedly 
recognizing the importance of religion for 
our culture, for psychological integration, 
for character, and ultimately for sanity. The 
better schools are sympathetic, and the young 
people are responding to those who under- 
stand. 


There is hope, finally, in our awareness 
of the problem. As the problem becomes 
more carefully defined, we can take steps 
to help the youngsters solve their problems. 
In defining the problem for church leaders, 
we must remember that no over-all program 
will help at all. Each group has its own 
specialized problems, tensions, and conflicts. 
They are always similar, but success is de- 
termined by our diagnosing the particular 
elements in the local situation, and then 
working out a cure for that youngster or 
group of young people. 

It is hard to realize that the “bobby-sox” 
crowd that swoons with Sinatra, or that gets 
in its “licks” as Krupa “beats the skins,” 
or talks a language no one can understand, 


has serious religious problems. For some 


in the older generation, modern jazz does 
not appear to be a new form of art; and 
improvising on the theme of Tiger Rag 
or developing a new variation of “Chicago 
style” does not seem like music appreciation. 
Many adults would not understand a lecture 
to a church group on “The Theology of 
Jazz.” Yet, these same youngsters will en- 
joy a talk by a missionary from China or 
a cadet-chaplain in the Navy. And they 
will seek counsel and plan to be baptized 
with utmost seriousness. Almost all of 
these factors can be observed at a summer 
church conference, which is where the more 
fortunate youngsters are guided by the best 
informed church leaders in seeking answers 
to their questions. 


Ultimately, it is the youngsters themselves 
who solve their problem, resolve their con- 
flicts, and release their tensions. The re- 
sponsibility of adults is to see that they 
move in the right direction, have resources 
for wise choices, and develop their own 
potentialities in the service of God. This 
is a great responsibility, for when it is ful- 
filled it will relieve many heart-aches, avert 
real tragedies, and bring many more young 
people into the fellowship of Christ. The 
adults are the trustees of a great tradition, 
and its disposal is up to the recipients of 
the new generation. 











A QUARTER CENTURY OF COOPERATIVE 


Religion At Cornell University 


W. W. MENDENHALL 


Cornell United Religious Work 


ORNELL’s voluntary religious program 

began in 1869, just a few months 
after Cornell opened its doors. For fifty 
years the Christian Association carried on a 
typical campus program, highlighted in the 
80's by the outstanding student leadership 
of John R. Mott. In 1919, just fifty years 
after its founding, the program was placed 
under the name of Cornell United Religious 
Work (C.U.R.W.), which was created to 
integrate the work of all campus-centered 
and church-centered religious activities. We 
have had twenty-six years of experience in 
a united program, and have learned some 
things about inter-religious cooperation. Be- 
fore stating the principles of inter-religious 
cooperation it is important to give a thumb- 
nail sketch of our philosophy and organiza- 
tion. 

The religious program at Cornell rests 
on four “foundations”: (A) the impact 
of the campus community; (B) the influence 
of the faculty; (C) the University provisions 
for instruction in religion; and (D) the vol- 
untary religious activities of CURW and 
its associated groups. All these interrelated 
factors must be considered in a comprehen- 
sive view of the way by which students 
grow in religious interest or knowledge. Be- 
cause this article is primarily concerned with 
the voluntary religious program it will be 
described last and more fully. 

Community environment is aways one of 
the prime educators. The impact of campus 


community made by student standards, 
mores, behavior patterns, and university 
traditions is a very important factor, posi- 
tively or negatively, in the religious educa- 
tion of college students. The psychological 
reason for the predominant role of campus 
culture is not hard to understand. Unless 
a student has his religion undergirded with 
deep convictions he takes on the attitudes 
and practices of those with whom he lives, 
works, or plays, even though the standards 
of the group are contrary to previous sup- 
positions. When social suggestion and ex- 
hortation clash, suggestion generally wins. 
Because we live our way into our thinking 
more than we think our way into our liv- 
ing, group practice works its way into a 
student’s attitudes. ‘‘A philosophy of life” 
(incoherent and confused) develops as a 
result of adjustment to “‘life as it is’. One 
of the crucial factors, among several, in 
this campus culture is the level of life 
experienced in a residential center. The 
response to religious values as well as to 
all other educational values is enhanced or 
weakened by the “atmosphere” of a living 
unit. 


The influence of the “campus climate” 
constitutes a challenge and opportunity to 
CURW student religious activities. Either 
students will transform or help transform 
the moral and religious climate, or they will 
be conformed to it. The opportunity to 
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help create and maintain high standards of 
religious influence in the campus community 
constitutes a practical laboratory for training 
students in meeting the problems of com- 
munity life wherever they are. 

The influence of the faculty can hardly 
be over estimated. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously the faculty influence students’ re- 
ligious life in at least three ways: in the 
classroom, in informal faculty-student rela- 
tions, and in the incorporation of religion 
in higher education. If religion has a place 
in higher education, no one but the faculty 
can put it there and keep it in its rightful 
role. This means that the faculty must 
understand the appropriate place of religion 
in higher education and work for its accept- 
ance in University philosophy. 

A university should not try to make stu- 
dents “religious” through formal courses, 
but it can give those who desire it the data 
which thinking men and women need to 
make up their own minds. Religion has the 
same “‘field of study” as any other branch 
of learning, namely, human experience. The 
religious aspect of human experience can be 
taught as any other aspect — economic, 
sociological, psychological, or political. Hu- 
man experience cannot be understood with- 
out it; it is unfair to present the picture of 
society without it. It is especially important 
today, as the real issues of our social crisis are 
religious. As Walter Horton says, “What 
is needed even more than facts is a new 
orientation to facts — and orientation based 
on culture-making and culture-sustaining 
values. When these values are wholly set 
aside the culture dies. When these values 
are freshly related to contemporary needs 
the culture revives.” - 

Cornell’s provisions for undergraduate 
courses in religion are limited and afford 
a field of opportunity for the voluntary 
religious forces to work for further provi- 
sions. 


THE VOLUNTARY RELIGIOUS PROGRAM 
oF CURW 


The program of CURW has two main 
approaches: (I) the approach of church 


centered religious societies, and (II) the 
approach of CURW’s campus centered ac- 
tivities. 


(1) The Approach of Church Centered ~ -— 


Religious Societies: 


It is the theory of CURW that the 
maximum religious development occurs 
through active membership and participa- 
tion in a group in which religion is 
explicit and central. This is offered 
through the churches and the religious 
fellowship groups connected therewith. 
It is the theory of CURW that the eight 
constituent groups offer excellent ways by 
which the total membership may be broken 
up into workable groupings. A good 
student church group will offer: 

1. An opportunity to discover and make 
their own the fundementals of a par- 
ticular faith or tradition. 

2. An opportuity to share the meaning 
of this faith in fellowship, worship, 
and sacraments. 

3. A wholesome and attractive group life 
with a wide variety of social, cultural, 
service, and ethical activities centered 
in a religious purpose. 

4. A challenge to express religious con- 
cerns in personal, campus, community, 
and citizenship situations. 

5. An inducement to work with students 
of other denominations or faiths in a 
common effort to express these con- 
cerns. The ecumenical relationship 
should be experienced on campus, re- 
gional, national, and worldwide levels. 
CURW is the campus expression of 
this relationship. 


6. A pastor to whom students may turn 
for friendly counsel and service, and 
qualified by training and personal en- 
thusiam to guide such a program as 
outlined above. 

(II) The Approach of Campus Centered 
Activities: 
The fundamental assumption of this ap- 
proach is that we must start with students 
at the point of their needs and interests, 








regardless of their degree of interest in re- 
ligion. Capitalizing upon the desire to meet 
personal, campus, or other needs, CURW 
helps students to act on these problems. 
It is a part of the process to help them see 
the religious implications of what they 
are doing and to weave religion into their 
committee or activity experience. If this 
is done on a satisfactory level, students 
will desire to understand the meaning of 
religion for their activity and eventually 
to take part in the fellowship of some 
religious group congenial to them. 


A further assumption of this approach 
is that there are many activities offering 
opportunities to students from church 
groups which can best be carried on 
unitedly through campus centered activ- 
ities rather than by separate groups. 


CURW activities are set up to meet both 
the needs of church groups and the needs 
of students not in church groups. Al- 
though they work together in a common 
activity the process theoretically is re- 
versed. For the church group member the 
steps are: (1) membership and participa- 
tion; (2) insight into implications; and, 
(3) expression in service activities. For 
the non-church member the steps are: 
(1) participation in service activities; (2) 
insight into religious implications; and, 
(3) participation in a religious group. It 
is a desire of CURW that such activities 
will help students in the church to move 
outward and to help students not in the 
church to move inward. In this sense 
these activities may be considered vesti- 
bules of the church. 


CURW was created to combine the values 
inherent in these two general approaches to 
the religious life of university students. 
Neither approach is complete in itself, and 
CURW is so organized as to keep in view 
the values of both approaches. The church 
groups are recognized as the primary units 
or groups for religious work in the Univer- 
sity, to be complemented by a united pro- 
gram developed by a Student Board repre- 
senting the church groups as well as the 
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independent concerns of the campus. The 
CURW program is thus both an inter-church 
movement and an independent campus move- 
ment. As an inter-church enterprise it is 
not something added on to the church group 
activities, but the campus expression of their 
program. As a campus enterprise, the 
United Work enlists the aid of all Cornell 
men and women, whether of constituent 
group membership or not, who find the pur- 
pose and program of the United Work con- 
genial to them. 

CURW thinks of the entire program as a 
unit functioning through both approaches. 


STRUCTURE OF CORNELL UNITED 
RELIGIOUS WORK 


Some definitions are necessary before the 
structure is clear. A constituent group 
agrees to unite with other forces in a pro- 
gram of service to the University and to 
furnish a staff member for the united pro- 
gram. A cooperating group is one which 
does not furnish a staff member but which 
participates in the united activities. Unaffil- 
iated members are students belonging to no 
constituent or cooperating group but partici- 
pating in the program. About one-half of 
the membership belongs in this class. 

The United Work is supervised by: (I) 
The Membership; (II) The Board of Con- 
trol; (III) The Student Board; and (IV) 
The Staff. 

(1) The Membership 

Membership in CURW is open to any 
person in the University community and is 
acquired in one of the three ways: 

a. By active participation in one of the 

constitutent divisions. 

b. By participation in one or more of the 

united activities. 

c. By signing a membership card and 

making a contribution to CURW. 
(II) The Board of Control 
1. Responsibility: The Board of Control 
elected by the membership is respons- 
ible for general policies, for supervision 
of financial affairs, and for employment 
and direction of employees. 
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2. Composition: The Board is composed cabinet of chairmen and their com- 
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of twenty-three members as follows: 

a. Fifteen non-students, mostly faculty 
people. Five faculty members are 
elected annually by the Annual 
Meeting for a term of three years. 
Some are “members at large”, and 
some represent churches. (There 
shall be one member “unofficially 
but trustworthily” representing each 
constituent church group. A nom- 
inee thus “representing” a church 
group shall be actively identified 
with the student work of that con- 
stituency.) 

b. Seven to nine students, by practise 
the Executive Committee of the 
Student Board. 

c. The Director; The Director is ex 
officio member with vote of the 
Board of Control, the Student 
Board, and the Executive Committee 
of each. 


. Meetings of the Board: The Board 


shall meet monthly during the school 
year. In practice part or all of the staff 
attend Board meetings as non-voting 


mittees. (1) The Campus Service 
Department has a number of com- 
mittees working around the general 
purpose of “working for a campus 
which offers the best experience in com- 
munity life’. (2) The Public Affairs 
Department likewise has a cabinet com- 
posed of chairmen of committees with 
the common purpose of “striving for 
a just national and world order on 
the faith that the human family is one”. 
(3) The Community Service Depart- 
ment, as the others, has a cabinet and 
chairman of committees whose purpose 
is “understanding and serving the local 
communities”. 

Each of the constituent divisions has 
among its objectives the promotion of 
the work of the three departments. 
For example, a particular church group 
will be interested in Public Affairs but 
many of their concerns will be ex- 
pressed through the united work. The 
same procedure will be followed by 
each group with all three united de- 
partments. 
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members. (IV) The Staff 
1. Staff members serving CURW on full 
(Ill) The Student Board a0 ‘ 
ted the Board of 
1. Responsibility: The Student Board is peter appointed by the rd 0 
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responsible for initiating, planning, 
executing, and supervising student 
activities, and is subject only to general 
policies and budget established by the 
Board of Control. 


. Composition: The Student Board is 


composed of: (1) Elected officers — 
President and Secretary; (2) two repre- 
sentatives from each church group — 
the President and one other active cab- 
inet member (If Protestant the repre- 
sentative on the Student Christian 
Movement; (3) chairmen of depart- 
ments; and, (4) chairman of all de- 
partment committees. 


. Organization: The united work at 


present is divided by the Student Board 
into three departments, each having a 


. University pastors, serving church 


groups which desire the privilege of 
a constituent division in the cooperative 
religious program, are appointed jointly 
after consultation by the appropriate 
official of a respective church group 
and CURW. The appointments by 
the church to a University pastorate 
and by CURW to the united staff are 
simultaneous and in effect if, as, and 
when, approved by both parties. Ap- 
pointment is contingent on the willing- 
ness of the appointee to assume respon- 
sibility for some phase of united work 
as defined in the personnel policy. 


. Assignments. (a) The chief respon- 


sibility of a university pastor is to see 
that his group is conscious of, and 
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participates in, the three program de- 
partments of the United Work. (b) 
Additional staff assignments, whereby 
the staff serve the total United Work, 
are made by mutual agreement of the 
Director and the staff member con- 
cerned. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF INTER-RELIGIOUS 
PRACTISE 


A cooperative religious program operates 
on good will and a cooperative spirit, with- 
out which the best machinery or plans are 
futile. Our operating principles have grown 
out of practise. The following statements 
represent general practises in operation long 
before these statements were formulated. 
1. “Cooperation for Service’. Groups be- 

come participants in this. cooperative re- 
ligious program by virtue of their willing- 
ness to unite in a program of service to 
the student body. The University recog- 
nizes one agency, the Cornell United Re- 
ligious Work, and makes housing pro- 
visions for it. No provisions are made 
for denominational groups as such but 
as participants in the united religious 
program. Building and office facilities 
are offered to staff members and denom- 
inational groups by virtue of their par- 
ticipation in a united program. 

2. “Cooperation without compromise.” An 
inclusive cooperative religious program 
implies the cooperation of a wide variety 
of religious groups, but it asks no group 
to compromise any distinctive principle 
for which it stands. In a cooperative 
program no effort is made to pass upon 
the theological validity of any constituent 
group. Groups join because they can 
serve the campus better cooperatively. It 
seeks cooperation in those areas which 
represent common concerns. 

3. “Cooperation as far as possible.” Some 
groups can join in common religious or 
worship services but other groups cannot. 
Generally, Protestant groups can unite 
in religious services, but it is not wise 
to attempt common religious programs 
between the major faiths. Therefore 


the Protestants, able to unite in religious 
services, go farther in their cooperation. 
4. “Cooperation in specific projects.” Those 
groups which cannot cooperate in re- 
ligious services find it possible to urge 
their members to work with represent- 
atives of other groups in common campus, 
civic, and social concerns. Therefore, 
CURW marks off those areas where mem- 
bers of all major faiths can work together 
and has organized these into three depart- 
ments. 
When Jews, Catholics, and Protestants 
work together it is recommended that 
there be a formulation of common re- 
ligious assumptions (e.g., ‘The Pattern 
of Peace’’) and that students use such in 
the statement of purpose of their project. 


5. “Religious participation at the highest 
level.” For those groups who can unite 
in a religious service, the best practise 
is to rotate different forms of service 
rather than trying to find a common or- 
der of service acceptable to all people. 
Official meetings of the inter-religious 
Student Board do not attempt worship 
services. However, there are xnofficial 
meetings where those members who so 
desire can unite in a worship. 


PROTESTANT PARTICIPATION IN AN 
INTERFAITH PROGRAM 


Cornell United Religious Work in its 
early days was entirely Protestant. In 1929, 
after ten years of being an all-Protestant 
organization, CURW was faced with the 
problem of interfaith cooperation. In that 
year both Catholic and Jewish groups be- 
came constituent divisions. The Student 
Board, then representing all three faiths, 
continued to sponsor certain Protestant ac- 
tivities. Catholic and Jewish representatives 
on the Student Board were asked to assume 
responsibility for some distinctive Protestant 
activities along with their interfaith activi- 
ties. Naturally, the evangelical and incisive 
Protestant position was not clear. It be- 
came evident that this practise took the cut- 
ting edge off their message. In 1940 all 
distinctive Protestant activities wer’ with- 
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drawn from the Student Board and given 
to a newly created Student Christian Move- 
ment, an all-Protestant organization repre- 
senting members of the Protestant churches 
and’ unaffiliated students interested in the 
program. The Student Board then set up 
three departments — Public Affairs, Campus 
Affairs, and Community Service — all rep- 
resenting areas with specific objectives com- 
mon to Jews, Catholics, and Protestants. 


Technically there is no “united religious 
work” if we construe “religious” in a nar- 
row specific sense. Our “religious” work 
is done in the parallel or separate groups 
of the respective faiths but the united work 
is an expression of concerns of all groups 
and individuals in the areas of Public Affairs, 
Campus Affairs, and Community Service. 


SOME PROBLEMS 


Splendid united religious work can be 
done without any organized machinery but 
no work is done if there is nothing but 
machinery. Organization can be a symbol 
and an important tool of the cooperative 


spirit. Cornell has gone a long way — per- 
haps farther than any other university — 
in establishing the machinery to implement 
the cooperative idea. The mechanism seems 
to be as good as can be devised. But a co- 
Operative spirit among the staff members 
is far more important than machinery. The 
human element is always with us. Occa- 
sionally we get a staff member who is not 
a good team worker. Again, the element 
of time and the pressure of student activities 
make is difficult for students to identify 
themselves with both a constituent group 
and the united program. Most students 
think in terms of their specific activity, and 
unless a great deal of interpretation is given 
they fail to see the whole united program. 
It is sometimes difficult to get all the con- 
stituent groups to put the weight of their 
united action behind some specific issue. 


In spite of all these hazards, those of us 
working in the united program feel we 
have found a pattern of inter-religious co- 
operation which is really workable in many 
kinds of situations and communities. 
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Alcohol, Science and Society. Quarterly Journal 
of Studies on Alcohol, Yale University, 473 
pages, $5.00. 

In the summer of 1944 was held the second 
session of the School of Alcohol Studies at Yale. 
Thirty-three general lectures were given and 
much source material was added in seminar 
groups. 

The lectures and discussion which followed 
were reported verbatim, and twenty-nine were se- 
lected for publication. Just enough editorial 
service was rendered to correct inaccurate Eng- 
lish and to reduce garrulity in spots. 


These lectures, by specialists, cover every 
phase of the alcohol problem. Metabolism of al- 
cohol and related physiological and nutritional 
questions; personal problems, both individual 
and social; economic, philosophical and religious, 
and legal and medical and social — all are in- 
cluded. A last chapter deals with Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 


The lecturers were entirely (or almost entirely) 
objective. They stated facts, and were very care- 
ful not to exaggerate. A reader might feel that 


some were hyper-cautious, and therefore presented 
an incomplete view. The lectures seem to have 
been given without manuscript — one gets a 
feeling that the finished product which a manu- 
script would produce is lacking in many of the 
lectures. 

Only one serious omission seems evident: there 
is no mention of education in the schools and 
churches designed to help youth form attitudes 
negative to the use of alcohol. Fourteen doc- 
tor’s theses could be written on that subject !— 
Laird T. Hites. 
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CHARLES F, HaARROLD, John Henry Newman. 
Longmans, Green, 472 pages, $3.50. 
Professor Harrold, an Episcopalian, gives an 

impartial survey of Newman's as man of 

letters, controversalist, preacher, and educator. 

Newman was a man of contention, and much 

of his literary output resulted from his life of 

strife. All this was a part of the Victorian age 
as we now see it in retrospect. Newman cast his 
lot with the group which sought the reformation 
of the Church of England. Unlike Luther and 
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the great reformers, he went to the Church 
Fathers rather than to the New Testament. Here- 
in lies an interesting field of speculation for the 
religious educator. 

Newman lived in the eighteenth century when 
politics, literature, and religion had become rigid- 
ly conventionalized. If Newman had gone to the 
Epistles of the New Testament he would have 
become one of the world’s great preachers in the 
line of Luther, Knox, Calvin, and Wesley. But 
he turned to the Church Fathers where condi- 
tions were exactly the opposite of the eighteenth 
century. Herein Newman found himself in a 
maze of frustration, ever deeper and deeper. He 
could not turn back the hands of the clock. Life 
in the eighteenth century just could not be re- 
made to fit the mold of the fourth century. 
Newman finally realized this, but too late. His 
last days were largely those of a recluse and 
coward the end the rank of cardinal was given 
him by Rome exactly as an honorary degree might 
be given any retired clergyman. 

Newman will live on for three reasons. The 
first is his value as a man of propaganda for the 
Church of Rome which ever seeks to make con- 
verts. Yet it is probable that the real reasons 
why Newman went into the Church of Rome 
have no meaning to any convert today. The 
second reason why he will continue to attract 
the student is his literary style. But the deep- 
est reason for us lies in the fact that religious 
education, to have a vital bearing on present day 
life, must go back to the New Testament rather 
than to the Fathers of the primitive church.— 
C. A. Hawley. 
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R. M. MAclIver and others, Civilization and 
Group Relations. Published by the Institute 
for Religious Studies — Distributed by Har- 
per & Bros., 177 pages, $2.00. 


This study is a unique, suggestive and scientific 
approach to the problem of building a really 
civilized community life, in the local sphere, in 
the nation, and in world relationships. A noted 
writer once remarked that all great problems of 
human society have their small ends with which 
we must begin if the problems are to be solved. 
This is the method of the scientist who in seek- 
ing to understand the force of gravitation that 
holds the planets to their courses begins with the 
falling of an apple or a stone that is cast into 
the air. 

A somewhat similar method, as conceived by 
the editor of this work in the first and last chap- 
ters, is the true approach to the problems of 
civilization on every level. Society everywhere 
is crisscrossed by groups which very commonly 
are far from being socially beneficial since they 
represent “cleavages and divisions based upon 
differences that are irrelevant to our common 
citizenship!" They tend to pervert social rela- 
tionships because people meet in terms of the 
pictures that these groups present and not in 
terms of realities. 

In eleven chapters, by different writers, deal- 
ing with important aspects of the group, the 
perversions which result from group life appear. 


Thus the “we groups” breed exclusiveness and 
obscure the greater community life; various func- 
tional groups tend to raise themselves above the 
sense of the common and to create tensions be- 
tween groups; the discriminations characteristic 
of groups provide the background for domestic 
troubles and for international wars; the stratifica- 
tions and inequalities created by group standards 
impair, and even negate, the grand affirmations 
of democracy itself. 

These perversions, say the writers, represent at- 
titudes that can be overcome by social - educa- 
tion. ‘hus education is the major task of our 
time. And “‘the premise that somehow we have 
to get across in education is that what we have 
in common is more fundamental than what we 
have separately; that what unites is deeper, more 
profound, more important, more real than that 
which divides.” We can start with the schools, 
and if we get this outlook in the school we shall 
get it in the families, and thus get at the main- 
springs of indoctrination. We must enlist, also, 
the churches, the various faiths, and if we suc- 
ceed here we can go further and have an impact 
upon our country and beyond that our common 
humanity. 

This work, like every symposium, suffers a lit- 
tle in continuity of discussion. But every chapter 
is well written, and the manner of handling basic 
principles commands interest. The work as a 
whole presents a definite challenge, and outlines 
an enormously important social task.—P. 
Womer. 
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LAWRENCE E. NELSON, Our Roving Bible. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury, 318 pages, $2.75. 

Professor Nelson’s book shows how the Bible 
came into England in 597, and has been a (the) 
major influence in the language and thinking of 
English speaking people since. It has been rov- 
ing indeed, and is still going as strong as ever. 

The author is a thorough-going scholar — as 
witness 24 pages of closely packed reference notes 
to sources and an Index equally as long — and 
he obeys all the rules of syntax and of truthful- 
ness in his writing — but he writes like a house 
afire. In his student days he was a poet and a 
humorist, and able to put his ideas across clearly 
and succinctly, qualities which underlie everything 
in this book. He has packed material that would 
justify five hundred pages into a mere 260 pages 
of text. He has been a professor of English litera- 
ture for a quarter of a century, and is immersed 
in his subject. 

The book sweeps chronologically through the 
centuries, each section taking in a broad chunk 
and including chapters of smaller scope — clear 
down to the dough boys in battle camps, hos- 
pitals and prisoner-of-war camps, where the 
Bible was universal reading. 

_ If one knows his Bible through intimate read- 
ing, Nelson’s book will be the richer; if he does 
not know it, reading will still be an interesting 
event.—Laird T. Hites. 
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MILTON STEINBERG, A Partisan Guide to the 
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—_ Problem. Bobbs, Merrill, 308 pages, 
3.00. 

This is the title of one of the most important 
contributions, to my mind, yet made by any leader 
in American Jewish life who looks toward the 
solution of the social, economic, political, as well 
as the religious life of the Jew, with particular 
reference to the American Jew. 

Many of the facts that Rabbi Steinberg calls 
to our attention are well known to those who are 
close to the various situations affecting Jewish 
life, both in America and the world at large. 
Nevertheless, in many respects, we must be 
grateful to him for bringing this data to us in 
organized fashion. 

For example, while it is true that we know 
that at the outbreak of the second World War, 
there were approximately sixteen million Jews on 
earth; that 8,250,000 of them were in Axis lands 
or in countries which Germany subsequently 
came to control, and that out of this number, 
from the most reliable estimates, about five mil- 
lion have perished. These statistical facts, recall 
to us very important data, largely because they 
present a problem not so much for the five 
million Jews, who have lost their lives during 
the last few years but of what is most essential 
to be done for those that remain. These five 
million are dead, and, as Rabbi Steinberg says 
“As such they need us, except in conscience, 
no further. It is the living who constitute the 
Jewish Problem, who by their very huge exist- 
ence, continue to challenge us to action.” Of the 
survivors, there are in turn, three distinct bodies, 
Rabbi Steinberg states — those who have been 
liberated by the advance of the allied armies — 
those who have saved themselves by flight or 
evacuation — and those who remain alive, but are 
still trapped in Nazi-held Europe. 

Almost at the end of his thesis Steinberg says 
that when Milton pleaded in his Areopagitica 
for freedom of the press, he invited the imagina- 
tion of his readers to a consideration of what 
libertarianism might mean for England and in 
one passage which has gone down ringing through 
the years, Milton envisions the people which 
freedom might fashion: “Methinks I see in my 
mind a noble and a puissant Nation, rousing her- 
self like a strong man after sleep and shaking 
her invincible locks.” 

And here I quote Milton Steinberg, who 
says: — 

I see an American Jewry emancipated with 
all other Americans from the restraints of prej- 
udice, secure against violence, free to fulfill 
itself without hindrance. 


An American Jewry alight with a religious 
faith, hallowed by antiquity and responsive to 
the mystery of all things, yet sanctioned by the 
best in modern thought and clean with reason- 
ableness. 


An American Jewry standing four square by 
Judaism's great moral ideals, sharpening them 
into the keenest contemporaneousness, applying 
them boldly, imaginatively so that the name 
“Jew” is a synonym for the practice and ad- 
vocacy of justice, compassion and peace. 


An American Jewry literate in both its heri- 
tages — the American and Hebraic — creative in 
both, cross-blending and fertilizing the two un- 
til all devotion to one shall connote blessing for 
the other as well. 

An American Jewry that in its observances, 
is both reverential of the tradition and awake to 
current needs, so that the precious freightage of 
the past is enriched by new gifts in each gen- 
eration. 

An American Jewry whose household is set in 
order. 

And (he says finally) I see all these set in a 
new brave aad free world which Jews together 
with all men of good will, have helped to free, 
laboring as individuals, but also as Jews, as 
members of a fellowship consecrated from the 
womb to the ideal of a new, brave and free 
world.—Philip L. Seman. 
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PaRLEY PAUL WomeER, Citizenship and the New 
Day. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 319 pages, $3.00. 
Out in Kansas and in nearby areas is a group of 

men and women who are interested in developing 

a more informed and responsible citizenship. 

They have been promoting departments of citizen- 

ship in colleges and high schools, and stimulat- 

ing classes and club groups. They have, unfor- 
tunately, not found an abundance of material de- 
signed to aid in this specific objective. 

Dr. Womer has written this first book in a 
series designed to supply the need. We in Amer- 
ica have fairly clear ideals of democracy; we 
have developed political forms and techniques on 
democratic patterns; and we have democratic 
methods of revision and improvement. We have 
not yet achieved the degree of competence among 
citizens equal to the task of operating this ma- 
chinery effectively. Therefore, it operates in- 
effectually. 

Dr. Womer studies first the evolution of the 
democratic concept and democratic institutions 
from the Greek city-states down, and then comes 
into the American scene. He appraises our demo- 
cracy carefully, in both its achievements and its 
shortcomings, and then presents the ideals upon 
which true democracy must rest and the tech- 
niques of understanding and education and or- 
ganization needed to build democracy not only 
into our political structure, but our economic and 
social structure as well. 

The book will appeal to people who are aware 
of the problem it presents; and it will make an 
excellent textbook for senior high school or 
freshman college groups.—Laird T. Hites. 
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FOR YOUNGSTERS 
EMERSON HARTMAN, Daniel, the Hebrew Boy; 
Rose B. JOHNSTON, Cal] of the Hill Country; 
Besse ScHiFF, A Pollyanna of Pleasant Valley. 
The Wartburg Press, each $1.00. 
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These three books are written for youngsters. 
Each one carries a religious message, and each 
is a good book. The first takes the story of the 
Prophet Daniel, and carries him up through his 
youth and early manhood. His youth was spent 
in Jerusalem, and his young manhood at the court 
of Nebuchadnezzar. The second is the story of 
a lad and a young girl in the Cumberland hills. 
They struggle to get to school, are filled with 
fire to help the hill people to higher levels of re- 
ligion and of life, and have a fine time doing it. 
Of course, they get married. Hetty is the center 
of the third story. A true Pollyanna style Hetty. 
She came to live in Pleasant Valley and Friendly 
Village, where there were many ways to make 
people happy, children and their elders alike, 
and Hetty did it. 

The Wartburg Press is to be congratulated on 
publishing books like these wholesome volumes 
for children —P.N. 
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Saut D. Autnsky, Reveille for Radicals. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 228 pages, $2.50. 
In Chicago, democracy has been (and is) very 

largely a matter of a few “leaders” deciding 

what the majority wants, and having them vote 
for it on election day. The “leaders” carried 
on from there. Mr. Alinsky, sociologist and 
criminologist, set himself a few years ago to get 
acquainted with the “‘little people,” to stir them 
up to accept real democratic responsibilities, and 
to take their part in local and wider government. 

He worked Behind the Yards, and in other slum 

districts. “Radicals” are needed, he _ believes, 

to give “radical,” significant, democratic leader- 
ship to folk. Radicals are not reds, or pinks — 

Ry are folk who get to the roots of matters — 
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ROGER BABSON and DupLEyY Zuver, Can These 
Bones Live? Harper, 254 pages, $2.00. 
Thoughtful laymen should be able to contribute 

much toward remedying whatever it is that ails 

religion, but this prescription won't help very 
much. Some of the book is pertinent and time- 
ly, but some of the rest, however cleverly writ- 
ten, is sheer nonsense. The authors give their 
reasons “Why there should be no books on reli- 
gion.” They insist that ““Times have not changed 
since Jesus.” And apparently they believe that 
religion may be restored to the churches if we 

“go on living in external respects the same way” 

we live today.—L.C.L. 
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JouHN Baur, What is Christian Civilization? 

Scribner’s, 59 pages, $1.00. 

After a penetrating analysis of the historical 
relations between Christianity and the secular 
world, the Professor of Divinity of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh outlines what he regards as 
the proper attitude of the Christian toward con- 
temporary civilization which, he holds, has 
adopted an entirely new mental frame of refer- 
ence from that of the last fifteen hundred years. 
In the new situation, Christians cannot afford to 
remain aloof, disclaiming responsibility for the 


welfare of the world. They must work within 
the framework of the present order to influence 
the thought of men and to condition their action. 
While refusing to give it their absolute ap- 
proval or unconditional loyalty, Christians must 
strive to bring the life of the community nearer 
to the Christian ideal. In such an attitude, Dr. 
Baillie finds hope for the future ——L.C.L. 
es Fe 


Nina B. BAKER, Lenin. Vanguard, 257 pages, 
$2.50. 

A very brief, high-light biography of the great 
Soviet first leader, written y Be with a feeling 
for the dramatic. Just the kind of biography to 
place in the hands of impressionable folk and 
swing them enthusiastically into the Soviet cause. 


—P.G.W. 
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Rospert O. BALLOU, Shinto, the Unconquered 

Enemy. Viking, 239 pages, $2.75. 

Shinto is Japan’s basic philosophy of life, as 
well as religion. Its essential teaching is that the 
Japanese are the superior people of the earth, and 
that they should conquer and rule in the interest 
of the rest of the world. 

Mr. Ballou traces the origin, the rise, the 
fluctuations of this doctrine through the cen- 
turies to the present in the first one-fourth of his 
book, and quotes Shinto texts from which he 
draws conclusions in the remainder. 

He believes that while Shinto is a doctrine of 
racial superiority, it is only through later inter- 
pretations that it has come to its world-disturbing 
concepts of conquest. Shinto is still very much 
alive, he thinks, and is still to be conquered and 
turned into an instrument for peace.—G.R.T.B. 
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FLORENCE M. Bauer, Behold Your King. Bobbs, 

Merrill, 408 pages, $2.75. 

Another excellent story of the times of Jesus, 
his public ministry, his death, and the awakening 
among his followers of the movement that be- 
came the Church. It is the story of Jonathan, 
young Jew of Cyrene, who in Jerusalem came to 
know the young rabbi Jesus and who followed him 
through to the post-crucifixion days. Many per- 
sonages involved, and a story unfolds that does 
not contradict known facts.—A.R.B. 
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ELMER BERGER, The Jewish Dilemma. Devin- 

Adair, 255 pages, $3.00. 

Do you enjoy a good argument? Dr. Elmer 
Berger did not write this book simply as a mat- 
ter of controversy, but because he is convinced 
that the Zionist Movement is not supported by 
the rank and file, the simple, average Jew of 
the countries of the world. He has taken up the 
case of these people and raised the question of 
the place they want to hold in the world of 
which they are a part. To present his topic he 
divides his book into three parts: The Myth 
of “a Jewish People,” Zionist Nationalism, and 
For Free Jews in a Free World. He believes 
they want to live and die as citizens in the land 
of their birth. He states with frankness the 
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thoughts of many of his people. It is a con- 
troversial subject, but no one familiar with the 
Zionist Movement should ye P ad informed 
without reading this book.—A.C.D 


at st SS 


B. A. Botkin, Lay My Burden Down. University 
of Chicago Press, 286 pages, $3.50. 

Those who were Negro slaves are rapidly pass- 
ing on to Glory. With their going, all first hand 
records of slavery times will have disappeared. 
From 1938 to 1941, one of the Federal Writers’ 
Projects involved the interviewing of many thous- 
ands of these folk, taking down almost verbatim 
their reminiscences of slavery times and the re- 
conversion period. 

Mr. Botkin, who had access to all this ma- 
terial, has selected representative portions, and in 
this book presents the overall picture. It is a 
very human document, filled with anecdotes as 
well as with more continuous memories of the 
relations between master and slave. It will fill 
a permanent place in American folk-lore—G.M.C. 
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VERNON J. BourKE, Axgustine’s Quest of Wis- 
dom. Bruce, 323 pages, $3.00. 

Professor Bourke, of Saint Louis University, 
is an Augustinian scholar of renown. He is also 
a writer of real talent. When he undertakes, 
therefore, to trace Augustine’s moral, religious, 
and intellectual development, from childhood to 
its completion, he is capable of doing an excellent 
piece of work. And this he does —C.J.W. 
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Outver E. Byrp, Compiler, Health Instruction 
Yearbook, 1945. Stanford University Press, 
344 pages, $3.00. 

This is the third annual volume in a series 
which presents, in very brief form, the results of 
research and discovery in the field of health. Dr. 
Byrd analyzed 1421 articles from health and 
scientific journals, and included 316 in this pres- 
ent volume. 

Discoveries are classified in twenty distinct 
fields: nutrition and health, fatigue and rest, men- 
tal health and disease, heredity and eugenics, 
ne substances . . . A very useful book. 

G2 
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STANTON A. COBLENTZ, Compiler, The Music 

Makers. Ackerman, 275 pages, $3.75. 

The compiler of this anthology of poetry is 
himself the author of a score of books. He has 
drawn upon the verse of 165 different poets for 
inclusion. The basic criterion of choice has been 
the degree to which each poem “speaks to the 
heart of the reader.” All of the eccentric poetry 
of sects and schools has been rigidly eliminated. 
The result is a series of poems that a normal per- 
son rejoices to read. Most of the poets are un- 
known, only a few among the recognized great. 
—G.M.C. 


NorMAN Cousins, Modern Man is Obsolete. 
Viking, 59 pages, $1.00. 
It is according to the nature of man to want 
what he wants, and to fight for it if need be — 
sometimes to fight anyway. That is the back- 
Wars have come to be so 


the loss of civilization and even of mankind, if 
they are not stopped. Atomic bomb. Modern 
man, the product of his nature, is obsolete. He 
can change, and be changed, but will he?— 
G.R.T.B. 
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G. Roy Exuiorr, Church, College and Nation. 

Cloister Press, 162 pages, $2.00. 

“Politics, culture, and religion are distinct, 
though not at all separate, departments of social 
activity.” Each is spiritual, and each has a 
body — state, school, church. Each has its own 
function to perform in society, but none can do 
its work alone, or even when theoretically recog- 
nizing the others. Only by close mutual appreci- 
ation, even realignment, can the three together 
produce that society which is ideal —G.R.T.B. 
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JouHN Evans, I Behbeld His Glory. 

Clark, 47 pages, $1.00. 

Cornelius the Centurian is made into a news- 
man by Dr. Evans, and as such reports an eye- 
witness account of the most influential event in 
human history, the crucifixion of Jesus. It is a 
story, of course, and includes much besides the 
crucifixion, but it leaves one with a feeling that 
he has been close and now understands the how 
of it and the why of it somewhat better—P.N. 
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BENJAMIN FINE, Democratic Education. Crowell, 

251 pages, $2.50. 

“A Report on the Colleges.” Dr. Fine, Educa- 
tion Editor of the New York Times, has made a 
careful study of the colleges and of their stud- 
ents. That study he reports in this carefully 
written book. Just now the Federal Government 
is financing higher education for veterans who 
want it and are capable of taking it. Dr. Fine 
is very strongly for the idea. Further, he takes 
sharp issue with Mr. Hutchins of Chicago in his 
insistance that education should be practical and 
vocational, not aristocratic. Let students elect 
what they wish to study! rather than compel 
them to take what subjects the faculty thinks im- 
portant for “cultural’’ and other reasons. Such 
education, Dr. Fine believes, will be democratic 
in the finest sense of that word.—P.R.C. 
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RENE FuLop-MILLER, The Saints that Moved the 

World. Crowell, 446 pages, $3.50. 

The character of the Christ is the perfect ideal 
for man. In it five attributes stand out: renunci- 
ation, understanding, love, will, and enthusiasm. 
Many human beings have sought to imitate 


Willett, 


Christ, and some have done better than others. 


The author selects the five saints who have, each 
more than any other, exemplified one of the five 
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virtues. They are, Saint Anthony, Augustine, 
Francis, Ignatius, and Theresa. The reputation 
of Fulop-Miller, universal now, is enhanced by 
the literary beauty, as well as the careful ac- 
curacy of his interpretations of these five Chris- 
tian saints.—E.L.D. 
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NATHAN G. GOoopMAN, Editor, A Benjamin 
Franklin Reader. Crowell, 818 pages, $3.50. 
Endowed by heredity with an excellent and in- 

quiring mind, a good physical body and sound 
emotions, Benjamin Franklin started his career as 
a human infant in 1706. In 1789 he died. He 
spent the first half of his life acquiring financial 
independence — alongside a vast deal of knowl- 
edge and many friends — and the rest of life he 
served as a public servant, independently wealthy, 
though not too rich. 

Mr. Goodman, a lover of Franklin, has brought 
together the cream of his vast writings, arranged 
in psychological order, and offers it for the 
reader's appreciation. A good job, well done. 
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HyMAN B. GRINSTEIN, The Rise of the Jewish 
Community in New York, 1654-1860. Jewish 
Publication Society of America, 645 pages, 
$3.00. 

Here is an easy to read book on the early his- 
tory of the Jewish community in the City of 
New York, complete with notes, tables, and il- 
lustrations. It is a study primarily interested in 
the inner lives of the Jews of this great city, 
their institutions, religion, and culture, and the 
social, philanthropic and other activities which 
grew out of their living together in the Jewish 
communities. Dr. Grinstein does not try to dis- 
cuss the shared activities with Gentile neighbors, 
nor to bring in the vast amount of material deal- 
ing with the period following 1860. The effects 
of the American spirit of freedom, the constant 
reviving of Jewish culture through immigration, 
and other factors are investigated to determine 
to what extent the community was able to break 
the ancient bonds, build a new pattern of life, 
and remain a united body.—A.C.D 
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Tuomas A. HALL, A Child’s Book of Prayers. 

Binfords & Mort, n.p., $1.50. 

Sixty little prayers for children, printed on soft 
black and white heavily calendered paper, accom- 
panied by extremely attractive pictures. The 
prayers are for children of various ages, and the 
book can become a prized possession, if Mother 
or Auntie offer it as something worth while. The 
prayers are all fitting —A.H. 
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Percy R. HAYwarbD, Young People’s Prayers. As- 
sociation Press and Revell, 82 pages, $1.50. 
If the reviewer were a pulpit minister, he 

would doubly treasure this little book. In its 

seventy-nine prayers for young people are the 
starting points of ten years’ sermons. Beautiful 
in simple language, sincere in tenor, firmly free 
from the mendicant attitudes that mar the prayers 
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of weaklings, prayers to fit most of the principal 
occasions of life, as the youth who prays dedicates 
himself to nobler ways.—L.T.H. 
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CHARLES M. LANCASTER and PAUL T. MAN- 
CHESTER, Translators, The Araucaniad. Vander- 
bilt U. Press, 326 pages, $4.50. 

The Araucanian Indians of Chile were the only 
American aborigines successfully to resist the en- 
croaching Spaniards. They were brave warriors, 
unquenchably athirst for freedom, and preferring 
death to slavery. The Spanish, themselves brave 
men, admired them greatly. One, Alonso de 
Ercilla, warrior and poet, wrote the epic which 
here is translated for the first time into English. 
33 cantos, in 3 books, 21,072 lines. The Arau- 
caniad is recognized as the greatest Castilian epic. 
Its English translation is likewise of epic pro- 
portions.—L.T.H. 
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CHARLES LEE, General Editor, North, East, South, 
West. Howell, Soskin, 558 pages, $3.75. 
With the collaboration of five regional co- 

editors who know their regions’ literature thor- 

oughly, Mr. Lee has brought into one volume 
what is undoubtedly the finest collection of 
literary extracts to be found. Great names in 

American literature abound, and some unknown 

but equally great if the sample strikes their aver- 

age. Holmes, Emerson and Longfellow; Frank- 
lin, Paine and Bryant; Opie Read, Hemingway 
and Masters; George Ade, Sinclair Lewis and 

Steinbeck — and a great many more — contribute 

their best. This is not a book that will be sam- 

pled, it will be started at the start and finished 
at the finish!—A.H. 
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PRINCE HuBERTUS ZU LOEWENSTEIN, The Ger- 
mans in History. Columbia University Press, 
584 pages, $5.00. 

A scion of the Royal House of Bavaria, anti- 
Hitler to the core, deeply committed to democracy 
as a way of life for Germany, here expresses his 
personal views on the career of the German peo- 
ples from Roman times to the present. He is a 
Catholic. He views the history of Europe, and 
more particularly of Germany, as.a conflict be- 
tween national totalitarianism and international co- 
operation. All men are born free, and are cap- 
able of establishing that kind of spiritual brother- 
hood that will operate to the well-being of all. 
He seeks this democracy for Germany.—A.H. 


FF 


Howarp P. LovecrAFt, Supernatural Horror in 
Literature. Abramson, 111 pages, $2.50. 
“The oldest and strongest emotion of mankind 

is fear, and the oldest and strongest kind of fear 

is fear of the unknown.” This fear is the basis 
of experiences resulting in reports, beliefs, and 
tales. These come into literature. Mr. Love- 
craft wrote the essays that form this book in 

1927. He explores English literature from earli- 

est times to the “modern ‘masters’ of this form, 

and does so in an engaging manner.—A.H. 
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Davip McCorp, What Cheer! Coward-McCann, 

515 pages, $3.15. 

Poetry can be “light,” it can be “funny,” or it 
can be “witty.” Mr. McCord, himself a poet of 
no mean reputation, and thoroughly immersed in 
what others have written, has assembled a thou- 
sand and more verses and short poems that are 
both humorous and witty. A hundred page “Ex- 
traduction” at the close contains hundreds of il- 
luminating notes — and only incidentally reveals 
Mr. McCord’s intimate grasp of his subject. The 
kind of book one will read an hour at a time, 
and chuckle over.—G.M.C. 


at Fe SF 


M. F. AsHLEY MontAGu, Man’s Most Dangerous 
Myth — The Fallacy of Race. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 304 pages, $3.25. 

The plan of Professor Montagu has been to 
show that while there are many observable, and 
many more unobservable, differences between 
races, (1) the likenesses between races are vastly 
more numerous, more striking, and more signi- 
ficant than the differences, though seldom men- 
tioned by the racists, and (2) the differences 
mean exceedingly little in terms of culture and 
ability, and should mean absolutely nothing in 
terms of human values — yet, foolishly they 
continue to exist! 

This is an exceedingly able book, perhaps the 
best brief study of racial differences in the Amer- 
ican language—P.G.WV. 
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NoAH Narot, Education in Palestine. Zionist Or- 
ganization of America, 255 pages, $2.50. 
Anyone interested in the Jewish problem in 

Palestine will find this a helpful book. The 

author approaches the Zionist Movement in 

Palestine from an educational point of view, giv- 

ing a brief history and background for the gen- 

eral picture of the educational situation and 
trends as they have been since the first World 

War. Comparisons are made between Jewish 

and Arabian school systems arid a plea is made 

for better support of the Jewish program of ed- 
ucation. Special chapters are included pointing 
the way for better Arab-Jewish relations. While 
the problems presented are of vital concern to 

Jews everywhere, the student and others inter- 

ested in racial movements and the adjustments of 

different peoples to a situation will find this a 

good study.—A.C.D. 


ee 


Witram A. Orton, The Liberal Tradition. 

Yale, 317 pages, $3.50. 

There is a strong tendency in modern times, 
says Mr. Orton, to set up an end to be achieved, 
and to work at its attainment with every instru- 
ment within reach, disregarding principles and 
ideals, even truth, in the pressure to persuade 
people. If to be a liberal is appealing, then call 
oneself a liberal; if Christianity is a good ideal, 
then let every black doctrine put on the “Chris- 
tian’”’ coat. “All things to all men.” 

Professor Orton surveys the history of liberal- 
ism, or better, its tradition, and thinks about the 


possibility of success for the liberal philosophy of 
life. Liberalism is more than any vague liberty; 
it is an attitude toward life, based on firmness 
and self control of persons and groups, within 
a framework of fairly well-defined principles. 
“Regulation” is its antithesis—C. J. W. 
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Epwarp Popoisky, Music for Your Health. 

Ackerman, 134 pages, $2.00. 

It has long been quoted: “Music hath charms 
to soothe the savage beast.” Mothers have sung 
lullabies to little children who should sleep. In- 
dividuals have discovered that music soothed 
their tense moods. Dr. Podolsky (M.D.) has 
assembled a large amount of available data on 
the many ways rhythm influences people — soothes 
them, stimulates them, makes them work better 
and with less fatigue, and in general improves 
health. The book is a layman’s book. It should 
be of immense social value—E.L.D. 
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Joun B. Powett, My Twenty-Five Years in 

China. Macmillan, 436 pages, $3.50. 

J. B. Powell, now fifty-eight, spent the last 
twenty-eight of his years in China, largely in 
Shanghai, where he served as journalist and (un- 
officially) as statesman. These were the years 
when war with Japan was being developed by the 
Japanese, and Powell saw and understood it all. 
In this excellently written semi-autobiography he 
describes the events of the period and their sig- 
nificance for us and for the world.—A.R.B. 
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JosepH F. Privirera, The Latin American Front. 

Bruce, 212 pages, $2.25. 

An American educator and publicist, who has 
lived and worked in Mexico and in South Amer- 
ica, here analyzes the basic questions which un- 
derlie the development of the Good Neighbor 
Policy. These questions are very complicated. 
First of all, they are psychological, for North and 
South Americans speak a different language of 
culture. Then they are, of course, economic and 
political. Dr. Privitera brings a good deal of 
insight to his analyses —C.T. 
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The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child. Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 423 pages, $6.00. 
This is Volume I of a projected annual under 

the title “Psychoanalytic Study of the Child.” Its 

background philosophy, as seen in this initial 
volume, is definitely that of psychoanalysis, with 
strong Freudian leanings. 

While the source of several of the twenty-five 
papers in the volume is shown, that of most is 
unidentified; and a reader has a feeling that the 
editors picked up articles as they came to atten- 
tion through the year, classified them (rather arti- 
ficially), and here they are. 

Each paper is highly scientific, written for pro- 
fessional workers who accept the Freudian con- 
cept of child psychology —G.R.T.B. 








G. de Purucker, Studies in Occult Philosophy. 
Theosophical University Press, Covina, Cali- 
fornia, 744 pages, $5.00. 

Dr. Purucker was, for thirteen years preceding 
his death in 1942, leader of the Theosophical So- 
ciety. He was a vastly learned man, and a leader 
of great personal charm. He wrote at least ten 
books on occultism, and was preparing this sum- 
mary of the entire philosophy when overtaken by 
death. The volume contains more than 300 sep- 
arate sections, or chapters, each complete and 
separate in itself. The East Indian origin of 
much of Theosophy is reflected in the book, and 
the mysticism, so difficult for a non-devotee to 
comprehend, is met on almost every page.—C.T. 
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PAUL SCHERER, Event in Eternity. Warper, 234 
pages, $2.00. 

Well-knit and accurate historical knowledge, 
imagination and insight, and skill in exposition 
are all needed to present properly the prophets 
of the Old Testament. This author possesses 
them all. In a remarkably clear presentation, 
Deutero-Isaiah “speaks to our generation’ in 
tones that had better be heard. Not all will 
agree with Dr. Scherer’s exegesis at points, but 
this is the kind of book religious educators have 
been praying for.—L.C.L. 
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MARGARET C. SELF, Compiler, A Treasury of 
Horse Stories. A. S. Barnes, 368 pages, $3.75. 
The horse and the dog are man’s best friends 

among the lesser ones. And horses have peopled 

good literature thickly. From the multitude of 
good stories Mrs. Self has selected the best, from 
all ages, places, and situations, starting with the 

Bedouins, into Greek fable and out again, through 

Ben Hur to David Harum to yesterday. Great 

contentment ahead for a number of evenings !— 

ARB. 
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Epwarp R. SNow, Famous Lighthouses of New 
England. Yankee Publishing House, 72 Broad 
St., Boston, 457 pages, $3.75. 

Scores of lighthouses illuminate danger points 
along the New England coast. Some of them go 
back a hundred and fifty years, most of them 
nearly a hundred. About most of them events 
have occurred of deep interest, stories of heroism 
have been told, and legends have deepened into 
mysteries. 

Mr. Snow (Lieutenant Snow) has mined this 
history and legendary material for years, and in 
this attractive volume, well illustrated, gives us 
the entertaining results —P.G.V 
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Grorce D. Sropparp, Frontiers in Education. 
Stanford University Press, 41 pages, $1.00. 
The third Cubberley Lecture. A frontier, says 

Dr. Stoddard, is ‘‘any growing edge that involves 

hardship and struggle.” We have many such 

frontiers to face, to which he calls attention, but 
he especially singles two for discussion in his 
lecture: the need for an almost universal basic 
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to discover the 


core-curriculum; and the need 
proper place for science in a liberal education. 
The goal of education is freedom, and this can 
be achieved only when physical and social science 
and the humanities blend into one.—G.M.C. 
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InviNG G. TOMLINSON, Twelve Years with Mary 
Baker Eddy. Christian Science Pub. Society, 
Boston, 227 pages, $3.00. 

Mr. Tomlinson, a Universalist minister, be- 
came a convert to Christian Science, then a 
friend of Mrs. Eddy, and for twelve years pre- 
ceding her death in 1910 was very closely as- 
sociated with her. Mr. Tomlinson kept a diary 
in which are recorded a number of incidents in 
Mrs. Eddy’s life, and these form the background 
of his book of reminiscences. It is well written, 
and illuminative of Mrs. Eddy’s personality.— 
C.J.W. 
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WALTER W. VAN Kirk, A Christian Global 
Strategy. Willett, Clark, 197 pages, $2.00. 
Civilization, Dr. Van Kirk believes, will perish, 

unless some centralization of spiritual forces is 

discovered, to give a dynamic to peace and in- 
ternational cooperation. Christianity is the spirit- 
ual force, of course. It can, if it will, forget 
the separateness and rivalry that separates and dif- 
fuses its forces and its power, and come together 
into a powerful agency for peace. He presents 
an excellent analysis of the problem underlying 
such a development, and a program which is de- 
signed to bring it into effect. A Religious Book 
Club selection —P.G.W. 
es FF 


GERALD VANN, Tée Heart of Man. Longmans, 

182 pages, $2.00. 

Father Vann, a Catholic priest, makes a power- 
ful appeal to humility and reverence as the qual- 
ities most lacking in Christian people today, and 
the qualities most needed in these times of na- 
tional and international strain. The love of God, 
as it is deepened in the human heart, will lead 
to humility and to reverence. His book carries 
the Imprimatur—R.P.T. 
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WEEGEE, Naked City. Essential Books, 246 
pages, $4.00. 

Weegee is a photographer. Whether that is his 
name is immaterial, but he lives in New York 
City and for years has been taking pictures, on 
his own, selling them for a living. Naked City 
is New York, the pictures of people in the city 
taken unawares. They are grouped into various 
sections — murders, fires, laughter — and brief 
paragraphs and identification lines illuminate 
them. An impressive book, and ix‘ensely inter- 
esting —T.D.E. 
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Gotpige RUTH WELLS, Sila, Son of Congo. 

Bethany Press, 192 pages, $1.50. 

Miss Wells, a veteran Disciples missionary in 
the Congo, has written a little book descriptive 
of life before the missionaries came, what hap- 
pened, and life now that mission work has made 
progress. Children of ten will read with inter- 
est, and those older will likewise—W.H.G. 
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New York City. 

Henry H. Hill—Superintendent of Schools, 

Pittsburgh. 


Presby- 


Henry N. Irwin—Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland. 

Ernest W. Kuebler—American Unitarian 
Association, Boston. 

Isaac Landman—Academ ay f for. Adult Jew- 
ish Education, New York City. 

Lacey L. Leftwich—Culver-Stockton Col- 
lege, Canton, Mo. 

Vergil E. Lowder—Chicago Church. Fed- 
eration. 

E. R. eae Ra gg Religious Educa- 
tion Council, T: 

Donald M. Maygard—Searrtt College for 
Christian Workers, Nashville. 

Raymond McLain—Transylvania Univer- 
sity, Lexington, Ky. 

J. Quinter Miller—Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, N.Y.C. 

Ira A. Morton—Iliff School of Theology, 
Denver. 

Ruth Murphy—International Council of 
Religious Education, Chicago. 

a ie W. Myers—United Church, Belle- 

le, Ontario. 

William Stuart Nelson—Howard Univer- 

cal Washington, D.C. 


gley, Superintendent of 
burgh. 


Thomas J. Qui 
Catholic Schools, Pitts’ 

Herbert L. Seamans—National Conference 
*. Christians and Jews, New York 

ity. 

James S. Seneker—Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas. 

Erwin L. Shaver—International Council of 
Religious Education, Chicago. 


Ruth Shriver—Board of Education, 
Church of the Brethren, Elgin, Ill. 

Ross Snyder—Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary. 

J. var rd S$ gh vg Council of 

-A., New York City. 

Bois A. satin ness School of 

Theology, Oberlin College, Ohio. 


Robert J. Ta pg ony of Religion, Uni- 
poke J of Southern California, Los 
geles. , 


Thomas A. West, Attorney, Chicago. 
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